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SIR CLAUDE MANNERLY 

CHAPTER I 

THE DEATH OF A WATCHMAKER 

It was a charming day in June. But a young 
man sitting in a third-class compartment of art 
express train whirling towards the North heeded 
neither the beauties of Nature nor the sweet- 
ness of the soft breeze, redolent with scents of 
birds and flowers, as it came through the open 
window. He was dressed as a mechanic, and 
his clothes were worn and shabby. His brow 
was knit and his eyes red with unshed tears, 
whilst every now and then a sigh escaped from 
his troubled breast 

"Cheer up, man!" said a kindly passenger, a 
stout old farmer, smoking a short clay pipe. 
"You're a bit down on your luck. Still, there's 
naught so bad but that it might be worse." 
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8 SIR CLAUDE MANNERLY 

The young man did not answer ; the expres- 
sion of his face showed that he rather resented 
interference. 

It takes a great deal, however, to check some 
people when they wish to talk, and, after a de- 
precating grunt or two, the old farmer continued : 

" It's a long lane that has no turning. And 
let me tell thee, lad " — here he laid a kindly 
hand upon the other's knee — "the darkest hour 
is always that before the dawn. Don't you 
think so, marm ? " He turned to ask the 
question of a woman opposite. 

" Aye, aye ! " she responded. 

Then an elderly man interposed. 

" It is always the tendency of youth to 
imagine it is at the end of everything ; that 
unhappiness when it comes is final, and not a 
mere stage which will soon be lived through. 
Why, bless me I I remember when I got into 
trouble as a young man I never thought but 
that I should remain in it always. That gives 
such weight to the distress. When I grew 
older I learned that troubles can be lived 
through, aye, and sometimes made stepping- 
stones of to higher things." 

A gleam of light came into the young man's 
eyes. For a moment he looked up and faintly 
smiled. Then again he turned his face 
towards the window and remained sunk in 
thought. 
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THE DEATH OF A WATCHMAKER 9 

Six months before he was in a good situa- 
tion in a jeweller's shop in London, having 
advanced step by step since the time when he 
went to London, with only a few shillings in 
his pocket, to try to make his fortune. He 
was a handsome lad then, who had been 
brought up by decent folk, who had taught him 
to be honest and industrious, and he found 
friends and got on well, sending home letters 
which were a godsend to his old father and 
mother. But of late temptations had assailed 
him ; so-called friends had led him astray ; he 
had been induced to gamble, and, to cut a long 
story short, his employers had found it out and 
instantly dismissed him. After that, he found 
it impossible to obtain another situation. With 
a character for gambling, no respectable house 
would employ him. He had tramped about the 
city in search of work until his heart sank 
within him, and he was forced at last to come 
to the conclusion that he had better return to 
his native place, Liverpool, and assist his father 
to make watches, as he did when he was a boy. 
To clinch the matter, he received a telegram 
to say his father was very ill, and if he wished 
to see him alive he must come home at once. 

He remembered remorsefully now how little 
pecuniary assistance he had ever sent to his 
poor father and mother when he was doing 
well himself— indeed, nothing at all during the 
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10 SIR CLAUDE MANNERLY 

last six months. If only he had thought of 
them, and sent them money, instead of gambling 
with it, how much better it would have been ! 

Instead of returning now a failure, who would 
have to begin again at the very beginning, he 
might have run over to cheer them with the 
news of his prosperity, and receive their con- 
gratulations, and, if it really was a fatal illness, 
his father's dying blessing. 

Sunk in these reflections, it was not surprising 
that he found his fellow-travellers' conversation 
unpleasant. The fact that we have ourselves 
to blame for our troubles always tries the 
temper severely. 

When the train stopped at the London and 
North-Western Station, in Lime Street, he got 
out and looked round quickly to see if any 
friends had come to meet him. There seemed 
to be no one he knew on the platform, and 
therefore, rightly concluding that his father's 
illness prevented the members of his family 
from leaving him, he made all haste to quit the 
station and take the nearest tram-car going in 
the direction of his home. 

Frank rode for some distance, and then, 
leaving the tram, went along some by-streets 
until he reached the one in which his parents 
lived. The familiar place looked mean and 
sordid to him as it had never done in the old 
days. He noticed the poverty of its appearance 
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and surroundings, and felt humiliated to be 
returning to it almost as poor as he was when 
he left it with ardent dreams of rising in the 
world and becoming a successful man. Old 
neighbours who had known him as a boy passed 
by, but he took no heed of them ; one or two 
nodded, and one man stopped short as if about 
to speak, but Frank, appearing not to see it, 
walked straight on until he reached his father's 
door. 

There the old man had stood to bid him 
good-bye when He went away, and there he 
was still standing, with one hand, shading 
his face, when Frank looked back, through 
suddenly dimmed eyes, for one last glimpse. 
But no one stood in the doorway now, and 
no one was in the little kitchen when the 
young man, pushing wider the half-open door, 
looked in. There were voices, however, in 
the room above, and also others proceeding 
from the tiny parlour opening out of the 
kitchen. 

Frank stood a moment or two hesitating, 
and then Lucy, the elder of his sisters, came 
out of the sitting-room and gave a little cry 
of surprise at seeing him there. She put up 
her face to be kissed, and clung to him for 
a moment or two. 

" How is father ? " he asked. 

" Dying," she sobbed, and then added 
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passionately : " He worked too hard. He is 
just worn out He never took any rest, you 
know. And he had trouble with his sight 
lately ; His work was not quite so good, and 
it was found fault with ; some was returned. 
Oh, it's a hard world for the poor I I hope 
you are doing well, Frank?" 

She was not looking at him as she spoke, 
and the young man avoided the question. 

"Was father very down-hearted about it?" 
he asked. 

"Very. 'I'm getting old,' he said very 
often. M^gie says the Government ought 
to supply pensions for men like father, who 
have worked hard and been sober and honest 
for forty years ; and I think so, too." 

"Yes, indeed." 

"And oh, Frank, we haven't made half 
enough of dad. He was always patient; and 
we have often tried him so." 

Her brother knew it was true. Lucy 
especially had caused her father much trouble 
with her waywardness. She was a very pretty 
girl ; her mother was proud of her, and had 
spoilt her. But Lucy really loved her father, 
and was feeling the agony of remorse, of 
which warm-hearted and impulsive natures are 
capable. She cried bitterly now, and Frank 
endeavoured to console and comfort her as 
well as he could. 
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THE DEATH OF A WATCHMAKER 13 

Fresendy there were footsteps on the stairs, 
and Maggie, the plain, matter-of-fact younger 
sister — ^e was nineteen — came down with 
her finger on her lips. 

" Hush ( Don't speak," she said. " They 
are wanting him to sleep." 

"Maggie," Frank drew her on one sid^ 
" tell me exactly what the doctors say." 

" They say he has worked too hard, and has 
had trouble and anxiety more than he could 
bear, and that a failure of the vital powers and 
old age have brought him down to the brink 
of the grave. He is not expected to recover. 

Frank asked for his mother. 

"She is lying down in our bedroom," 
said Maggie gravely. " She is not very well. 
No one is to disturb her." 

'* Oh ! I wish she wouldn't give way so," 
sobbed Lucy. " She needn't be ill just 
when he is wanting her. He often asks for 
mother." 

" Yes," said Maggie, " he does ; but I must 
go back now. Sometimes he thinks I'm 
mother, and then he is content," and a sad 
little smile flitted across her face. 

'* Isn't it too bad ? " cried Lucy, " the 
doctors won't let me go into the room ; but 
Maggie is always there. It isn't fair I It's 
most unjust t " 

" They would let you go there if you would 
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14 SIR CLAUDE MANNERLY 

keep quiet and calm," said Maggie. "Will 
you come now, Frank ? " 

She was only a factory girl, who worked in a 
silk factory close by, but her speech was correct, 
and manner refined, as Frank recognised with 
pleasure. How she had obtained so much 
culture he did not know, but it was very much 
to her credit. Lucy, too, spoke well ; but 
that was only to be expected, for she bad 
been lady's maid in a good family for nearly 
three years. 

He followed Maggie upstairs into the bed- 
room above, where his father lay on a big, 
old-fashioned, four- posted bedstead, covered 
with a clean, quaintly-patched quilt The 
room was barely furnisned with old, worn 
furniture, but everything was scrupulously 
clean. The window, too, was half open, and 
a geranium in a pot stood on the sill ; the 
bright red of the flower contrasting with the 
snowy whiteness of the window-curtain. 

Frank, however, scarcely saw anything but 
his father. It was terrible to him to see the 
ravages illness had made in the poor old 
watchmaker's appearance ; terrible, too, to hear 
his faltering words, which spoke of trouble he 
feebly endeavoured to explain. 

" I'm just worn out, Frank," he said, after 
he had greeted him, inquiring affectionately 
about his health, " I am just worn out. I've 
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made watches and mended them year in year 
out. I've put new springs and new insides 
into them ; but now I'm worn out myself, and 
there's no one who can put new works into 
me. Aye, dear no ! I'm past mending- 
past mending, lad." 

'* I hope not, father. The doctors — " 

" Nay, lad, doctors can do naught ; they're 
mighty clever, but they cannot make the old 
new again any more than I could make an 
okl watch into a new one. The great Watch- 
maker has laid me aside as unfit for use any 
more in this world." 

Tears came into Frank's eyes as he looked 
at the old mechanic on his poor bed in the 
little, barely-furnished bedroom. He could 
not say a word ; this ending to a life of labour 
seemed to him so utterly pitiable. His father 
had been a good man, hard-working, indus- 
trious, sober. And this, he said to himself, 
was a poor finish for such a life. 

" But it's not the end, Frank lad," said his 
father, as if guessing his thoughts. " It's not the 
end ! The poor human machine may be laid 
aside by the Master Watchmaker, but the soul 
that inhabited it goes at His bidding to another 
life, where things will be very different" 

He lay still a little while, with a slight smile 
upon his face, as if the thought of those very 
different things was fraught with comfort. 
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Then, looking at his son, a more troubled 
expression came into his eyes. 

" Frank," he said, " you'll be good to little 
Bobbie and the mother — won't you, lad ? " 

*' Yes, yes, father ; of course I will" 

" And your sisters, and poor I,ennie ? " 

" Yes." 

" I'm sad when I think of Lennie. His is a 
hard life — a very hard life. I oughtn't to have 
let him go to that colliery at Wigan. He 
never was very strong, either in mind or body, 
and I ought to have upheld him, not to have 
let him sink. But I was so driven by circum- 
stances, being very poor, and he could not 
learn to help me with the watches as you did, 
so I sent him to Wigan. An old friend of 
mine wrote for him to come, promising big 
wages. But I know now wages are not every- 
thing ! A collier's life is a rough one ; and a 
lad's thrown amongst all sorts at a colliery. 
Good men and true there are who are colliers ; 
but there are others very, very different. And 
evil is always more catching than good. Poor 
Len ! He's your twin brother, Frank. Never 
forget that And look after him, will you ? " 

" Yes, father." 

Frank's tone, however, was not so willing as 
before. He had always been ashamed of his 
twin brother Leonard, who had early in life 
been sent to the Wigan colliery, where he had 
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worked ever since, sending home what money 
he could spare, but presenting a very shabby 
appearance on the few occasions upon which he 
returned to visit them. Good he was, hard- 
working, too, and honest ; but Frank thought 
him a poor stick-in-the-mud, and avoided him 
whenever he could do sa 

" He's a good lad ! " said the old man now. 
" I've reckoned up what he has sent home 
from time to time, and I made it come to very 
nigh thirty pounds." He looked keenly at 
Frank over the bed-clothes, observing how his 
countenance fell, for he bad never sent home 
one quarter so much as that 

" I have had so many expenses," demurred 
Frank. 

"Aye, aye! But you are getting on first- 
rate now. And you've promised to do what 
you can for them all when I've gone." 

The father lay still for a litde while. Then, 
starting up, he cried shrilly : 

" But alDove all things, lad, do your best for 
poor Len. Promise me you will ! " 

*' Yes, father, I will." 

" Aye ; that's well. God bless you, my 
Frank, God bless you ! " 

Again he lay still a litUe while. Then a change 
came over his face, his mouth opened, and a 
soft sigh escaped from his parted lips. Frank 
leaned forward in terror. 
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18 SIR CLAUDE MANNERLY 

A gaunt woman, whom he did not know, 
pushed her way into the room. 

"Aye," she said shrilly, "hke my luck! 
He's gone. Well, I meant to have told him. 
I came over here on purpose. Young man," 
she turned sharply to Frank, "you are not 
what you seem I I could tell you something 
that would make your whole life difTerent. ' 
She stalked out of the room. 

Frank had not uttered a word. He was 
shocked and bewildered by his father's death — 
for that he was dead there could be no doubt. 
Breath came not from the parted lips ; the 
heavy eyes, half opened, were fixed and glassy ; 
the features were quite still ; a wonderful look 
of peace had come over the whole countenance. 

Maggie, who had been fulfilling household 
duties, and answering the crowd of inquirers 
after her father whilst her brother was alone 
with him, re-entered the room. She uttered a 
cry of consternation. 

"Oh, father I father!" She threw herself 
down upon her knees by the bed, laying her 
fresh young face against the cold still hands. 
" Father, you must not go without one word 
of farewell to your poor Maggie 1" she cried. 
" You must not ! You must not I " She, who 
had been so calm, was almost frantic now in 
her agony of distress and longing. 

No answer came from the dead. The ears 
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that had ever listened to the cry of his child 
could hear it no longer. The eyes that had 
ever turned to her with afTection were unseeing 
now. The warm, loving, fatherly heart was 
cold and inanimate in death. 

It was no use crying upon him. His day in 
this world was over. He could act no longer 
here. The silver cord was loosed ; the golden 
bowl was broken ; the pitcher was broken at the 
fountain ; the wheel broken at the cistern. 

He had entered into the Great Silence from 
which, to the poor weeping mourners down 
below, descends as yet no answer. 
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CHAPTER II 

LBN THE COLLIER 

It was evening of the same day ; but evening 
with nothing beautiful about it Frank Wooa 
thought as ne walked through Wigan on his 
way to the colliery where Leonard worked, for 
the purpose of acquainting him with the news 
of their father's death. 

He had come all the way from Liverpool — 
nineteen miles — under the impulse imparted to 
him by his father's dying injunction to do his 
best for Leonard ; also by his sister Maggie's 
entreaties that he should thus soften the blow 
to the only absent member of the family. But 
he was already secretly resenting the extra 
trouble this involved, and the personal dis- 
comfort, for he was tired ; and now the air of 
Wigan, as he passed through a low quarter of 
the town, felt oppressive, Isiden as it was with 
Ul odours from the horde of human beings 
congregated there, and the smell of factories 
and other industries. 
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Now and again a drunken man staggered 
along an alley or by-street, his clothing 
ragged, and his whole appearance wretched. 
Costermongers, and ill-clad, toil-worn men and 
women went to and fro ; but healthy children 
played in the gutters, and here and there a 
beautiful boy or girl looked up at the passer- 
by with wondering curiosity. For it is a fact 
that some of the most lovely children are born 
and grow up where the conditions of life are 
hardest, and where crowded dwellings, poor 
food and hard toil make a deleterious environ- 
ment In such places the contrast between 
the children and their elders is often very 
startling. 

"You need not look so scornfully at my 
man I " said a fierce, slatternly woman, rightly 
interpreting the glance Frank cast at a 
drunken old fellow tottering down the street. 
" He was once as fine a boy as yon ! " pointing 
to a handsome lad whittling a stick at a cottage 
door. " It's hard work and care and trouble 
that have brought bim to that i " 

She sighed as she looked at the drunkard. 

" Well, but he should not have taken to 
drink ! That didn't mend matters I " said 
Frank, in rather self-righteous tones, as he 
went on. 

" Have a care lest you take to something 
worse, young man t There are other sins 
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besides drunkenness I " called the woman's 
shrill tones after htm. 

Frank shrugged his shoulders and went on 
his way, wincing at the home-thrust, and feeling 
more annoyed than ever. How stupid it was 
of Leonard to be a collier, and live in such a 
neighbourhood ! He felt very superior to poor 
Leonard as he thought of his own trade. 
Watchmaking and mending w£is, he said to 
himself, several steps beyond colliery work. 
Yes ; their father might well rqjjret having sent 
Len to such employment. It was not as if he 
had lived there himself and been able to look 
after his boy. Len was always slow-witted 
and easily led ; perhaps by this time he, too, 
had taken to drink. Frank felt disgusted at 
the idea. 

It was in a very haughty tone that he asked 
his way from time to time, until at last he 
met some colliers returning home from work, 
and amongst them Leonard himself. 

" Len," he said sharply, for the young 
collier was slouching along with hts head sunk 
forward, and his eyes on the ground, so that 
he did not see him. " Len ! " 

'* Frank ! " exclaimed Len, raising his eyes. 
" Where have you come from ? I thought 
you were in London I " 

Frank winced at the coarseness of his 
brother's tones and the sight of his blackened 
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face and collier's dress. "After all," he said 
to himself, " Len is scarcely fit for a higher 
scale in life." 

" 1 only returned from London to-day," he 
said aloud, "and I came on here at once to 
see you. Have you been ill, Leonard ? 
You don't look very well." 

*' I've been a bit out of sorts ; but 
I'm right again now." Len's tone was 
sullen. 

" He's been on a bit of a spree ! " said a 
collier, laughing loudly. 

" What ? Have you been drinking, Len ? " 
asked Frank disgustedly. 

*' No ; I haven't. I've been overworking 
a bit ; that's all." 

" He's such a covetous old man," said 
another collier, laying his hand roughly, but 
not unkindly, on Len's shoulder. " He's 
always trying to get more ' brass.' " 

"Well, I wanted to send it home to my 
father," said Len, a dusky red stealing over 
his dark cheek. 

" I want to have a talk with you," said 
Frank, rather shortly ; for his conscience 
stung him at the contrast between Len's 
behaviour towards their late father and hts 
own. Besides, he recognised that it would 
upset Len very much to hear of that beloved 
father's decease. '* Where can we go ? " 
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" To my lodgings ; it isn't very far. I lodge 
with a widow in Mile End." 

They were there in a few minutes ; and then, 
when the door was closed, and they were alone 
in Len's shabby little bed-sitting-room, Frank 
broke the sad news to him as briefly as 
possible. 

Poor Len! It was a hard blow for him. 
His love for his father was very deep and true ; 
perhaps all the more so because there was not 
a very warm feeling between him and his 
mother, the latter having always made a 
favourite of Frank, whom she had spoilt and 
preferred before Len in everything. The 
twins were a great contrast in appearance as 
well as in character. Frank, with fair hair, 
light-blue eyes, a fresh complexion, and tall, 
well-built figure, was the exact opposite of 
Len, who was black-haired, brown-eyed, of 
dark complexion, and withal undersized and 
ill-proportioned. Frank's goodness had always 
been very much taken for granted at home ; 
and there, by the mother and elder sister, at 
least, poor Len had often been made the 
scapegoat and blamed for Frank's wrongdoing. 
This the father had seen ; and possibly it 
influenced him not a little in deciding to send 
Len away whilst still a lad and undeveloped. 
It also assisted to make Len content and 
willing to go where, on fresh ground, he might 
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get a fair chance of just and equitable treat- 
ment. He carried away from home, as we 
have seen, a most tender affection for his 
father, as also for his younger sister Maggie, 
who always took his part and sympathised 
with him. 

" Why was I not told of this serious illness 
of poor father's ? " he asked Frank, when he 
was able to control the outburst of sobs and 
groans with which he had received the sad 
announcement. 

" Maggie wrote ; she said she had written 
two letters telling you of father's illness," said 
Frank. 

*' Did she ? Why, I never received them I 
At least — " 

Len got up and began to look at some 

papers stacked; together on the narrow 

mantel-shelf. Amongst them, to his great 

, concern, he discovered two letters from his 

sister which had not been opened. 

" There ! " said Fr^k impatiently ; " you 
always were a duffer, Len ! Why on earth 
couldn't you read ^your^ fetters when they 
came ? " 

Even a worm will turn, and Len was no 
worm, although circumstances had been hard 
upon him from babyhood; therefore he turned 
angrily upon his brother, saying : 

"You hold your tongue! It doesn't become 
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you to blame me. You've always had things 
easy compared with what I've had, and you've 
always been a sort of gendeman in your way, 
whilst I've been the poor, down-trodden 
peasant ! We're twins ; oh, yes I But one's 
been always up, whilst the other's been down — 
far enough down, sometimes, working in the 
very bowels of the earth ! And people say 
what a difference between them I And you 
thank God you're not as I am. Yes ; I know 
you do in your heart, if not in words. But 
perhaps in the sight of God we are more equal. 
It's written in His Word that He putteth down 
one and setteth up another — But, in any case," 
he broke off and began again, " it isn't for you 
to come here blaming me. And I won't have 
it. When those letters came I was working 
on day-shifts down in the mine, and when I 
returned at night, sleepy and tired, I'd no friend 
or servant to point out to me what had come 
during the day. It was all I could do to wash 
and eat before I fell asleep — to sleep heavily 
until the last minute before it was time to begin 
the next day's work. I'd no time for letter- 
reading ! But oh ! if I'd known — if I'd 
known ! " He buried his face in his hands, and 
wept as if his heart would break. 

Frank had an impulse to beg his pardon, but 
restrained it and said nothing. He contem- 
plated his brother curiously. When he last 
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saw Leonard the latter was a boy easily in- 
fluenced ; but now he was a man whom a bitter 
experience of life had aged and hardened. 

" I was working over-time, too, whenever I 
could, in order that I might send poor father 
the money to pay his rent this quarter — and he 
won't want it now," sobbed Len presently. 

" But mother will. You'll come home with 
me, Len, to mother and the girls ? " said Frank, 
more kindly than he had yet spoken. 

Leonard shook his head. 

" I should lose my work," he said. 

" Would that be a great loss ? " asked Frank. 

" Yes ; it's all I can do. I've no book 
learning. I'm not a gentleman like you." 

" What rubbish you talk I I'm not a gentle- 
man," said Frank, half flattered and half 
ashamed. And then he softened to his poor 
brother, and told him of their father's last 
moments, and the words he had said about 
Len. 

" I've thought sometimes it wasn't the wisest 
thing he did for me, to send me here by myself 
when I was so young, and sickly, too, and not 
so strong as other lads ; but he was straitened 
for money at the time, and did not know that 
the friend who wrote for me to come would be 
killed by an accident soon afterwards," said Len. 

"And now you are unhappy here?" said 
Frank tentatively. 
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" Nay ; not that," answered Len. " I've good 
wages. And," he added in low tones, " there's 
Milly." The ghost of a smile flitted for a 
moment across his face. No life is too lowly, 
too humble for love to gild in it a fairy palace. 

"Who is Milly ? " inquired Frank. 

Len did not reply. 

Later on, however, as they were walking 
together to the station, Frank noticed that, 
as they passed a narrow lane or alley, Len's 
eyes looked searchingly down it amongst the 
playing children and the girls and women 
standing at cottage doors watching for the 
men tarrying in taverns instead of coming 
straight home, and the collier remarked, with a 
faint smile, " Milly lives in one of those houses." 
But then, as if disappointed at not seeing her, 
his momentary gleam of brightness died away, 
and he plodded along wearily. 

" Lennie ! " It was a girl's voice, sweet and 
melodious, that called from a grimy archway as 
they passed by. " Lennie, I thought I should 
never see you to-night." 

A girl, with a shawl over her head, and the 
loveliest face, it seemed to Frank, that he had 
ever looked upon, joined them, flushed and 
radiant ; and, as she slipped her hand into 
Leonard's, the shawl slid from off her curly 
black hair, disclosing a well-shaped head and 
neck. She smiled up in Leonard's face, and 
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Frank saw her eyes were of the deepest, 
tenderest blue, veiled by long lashes. 

" Lennie, something's the matter ? " she 
questioned anxiously the next minute. 

" Aye, Milly. My father's dead." 

"Oh, Len ! Len!" Milly's voice trembled 
and broke; tears filled her glorious eyes. His 
trouble was her trouble, and she clung to his 
arm and looked in his poor toil-worn face with 
sincere affection. 

Frank felt constrained to walk on first. His 
mind was in a tumult of confiicting emotions. 
Chagrin at not having been noticed, at being a 
mere nonentity in the girl's estimation com- 
pared with the brother he despised, alternated 
with wondering admiration of her charms, and a 
puzzled memory of once having met her at his 
home in Liverpool, long ago, when they were 
all children. How had Leonard, poor down- 
trodden Leonard, succeeded in winning the love 
of a girl so peerless, when he — But he did 
not like to think of that It was strange that 
the poor collier should have been so successful. 
The love of Milly was, indeed, a consolation in 
his lot which would make up for much ill- 
fortune. 

But Milly ? The girl was surely worthy of 
a better lot than that of a collier's wife. Why, 
she would adorn a palace I What a shame it 
would be if she, with her pretty, naturally 
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full of trouble about his father, saw nothing of 
what was going on. 

" There, my girl, there ! " he said'awkwardly, 
" you'll blacken yourself finely if you press up 
to me just now. I'm not cleaned, you know; 
and these are my working clothes." 

Milly drew back, feeling repulsed and hurt 
She looked at Frank, and perceived that he was 
casting an angry glance at his brother. That, 
however, made ner instantly return to her 
allegiance, and remark sweetly : 

" You are always thoughtful about my 
clothes, Len. A little more black than usual 
upon them doesn't much matter. You know," 
she added to Frank, " everything becomes a 
little blackened here by the coal dust in the air." 

" I shouldn't like to live here," returned the 
young mechanic, whilst his look said, " It is 
not a fit place for you." 

Again Milly took refuge with Len, putting 
her arm in his in spite of what he had said. 

" If we can't live where we like, we 
must like where we live," she remarked 
sententiously. 

" I have been telling Len that father wished 
at the last, when he was dying, that he had not 
sent him here. He begged me to do what I 
could for him. I think he meant that I was to 
find him some other work nearer home," said 
Frank. 
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Milly listened to this with varying feelings. 
It might be better for Len if his richer brother, 
as she thought Frank, would get hltn easier, 
lighter employment — for she knew he was not 
very strong — but that would surely lead to 
his leaving Wigan and her. Tears filled her 
eyes at the idea of such a possibility. 

"Oh, Lennie," she said, "think well before 
you make any change! You know you can 
earn your bread here, whilst out in the world 
you might fail to do so, and — " She broke 
down with a little sob. All the joy had gone 
out of her beautiful face, which looked pitiful 
now, and distressed. 

" And what, MiUy ? " Leonard's dark-brown 
eyes were full of love as he looked at her. 

" You would have to leave me," she 
faltered. 

" Never ! " he cried, pressing her arm in his. 
" Never, my dear, dear girl ! " 

" Are you sure of that, Lennie?" 

" Aye, Milly, aye ! I will never leave you. 
It will be with me as it was with the man in 
Scripture. ' Where thou goest I will go.' " 

" Nay, Lennie ; it was a woman said that — 
and it's I who must say it, and not you. And 
if you go away, Len, I'll — " 

But Frank interrupted. 

" Don't be in such a hurry," he said. " I am 
not at all certain that it would be wise for 
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Leonard to give up work he can do well, and 
good wages such as he is earning, for an 
uncertainly. And I've no influence — no in- 
fluence at all. I cannot undertake to find him 
work." 

"Frank never did anything for me," said 
Len in Milly's ear. 

The girl coloured deeply, and her eyes flashed 
as she regarded Frank. 

"We thought that you would want to carry 
out your father's wish," she said, with simple 
dignity. 

" It would give me pleasure to do so," said 
Frank ; " but, believe me, I have no power to 
do it ; I have myself to look after." 

" Oh, well, we've all ourselves to look after, 
for that matter," was Milly's rejoinder. "But 
some of us can look after others as well. I 
happen to know that Len sent some of his 
weekly wages to your father all last winter." 

" Don't ! " said Len, with a sob. " Don't 1 
Poor father ! Poor old chap I " He turned 
away his head that they might not see 
his tears. " Leave me alone, Milly ! " He 
dropped her arm, drawing a little aloof. 

MiUy turned to Frank, and they stepped 
forward together, leaving poor Len to follow. 

" Say some words of comfort to your poor 
brother, Mr. Wood," pleaded Milly. " Hes in 
terrible trouble. You've no idea what a lot he 
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thought of your father ! ,And he t> so good ! 
Oh, if you only knew all that he has done for 
poor folks here when they've been in trouble ! 
And so quietly, too, not thinking anything of it 
himself." 

Frank promised to do what he could, and 
then, after one or two remarks, he asked Milly 
how it was that she appeared to be so much 
above all her surroundings, " Speaking," he 
said, "as nicely as any lady." 

Milly blushed again, but seemed really 
jdeased at the praise. 

" I owe very much to my aunt Jezebel," 
she said. " She was a nurse in good families 
for years, and talks quite correctly, and knows 
how to behave, through living amongst ladies. 
She sent me to school for a while, and had me 
taught dressmaking." 

" Quite a fairy godmother ! " 

"But, Mr. Frank, don't let us waste time 
talking of me ! I want you to cheer Len by 
telling him that his father praised him, saying 
what useful assistance he had given him in 
money-^he must have said that, I'm sure?" 

"He did! Yes; I'll tell him." 

"And, please, make Len come over to the 
funeral ; he'll be wretched if he doesn't go to it." 

" Yes, yes. Anything else ? " 

" No, thank you. Please do not be angry 
with me for asking you to say these things." 
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"Angry with you? what an idea! I wish 
you knew how I admire you ! " The look 
that accompanied these words made the girl 
blush still more. 

Frank fulfilled to the letter all her instruc- 
tions, and succeeded in cheering Leonard very 
much, and winning grateful glances from Milly 
Grey. 

The young collier promised he would try to 
get leave to go to the funeral, and would be 
there if this was granted ; and then, reluctantly 
parting from him and Milly, Frank returned 
to Liverpool. 

His mother and Maggfie had a long talk 
with him the next day regarding the future. 
The poor man whose body lay in its last 
sleep on the old four-post bed upstairs had 
only been able to save sufficient money to pay 
for his funeral — ^for, unlike most of his class, 
he was not in a burying club, having a prejudice 
against them — and the outstanding debts, and 
the rent up to the end of the year. That he 
had done this was a great relief to them all, 
leaving them room, as the widow said, "to 
turn round," and make a fresh start in life. 
She did not look much like making a fresh 
start herself, being a very helpless little woman ; 
but that was what she said. 

" I am afraid," she sighed, looking very 
fragile and pale as she strove to attend to the 
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business matters which interfered with her 
grief — *' I am afraid that there will be nothing 
for it but that I should sell your father's little 
business. It won't bring in much — and after 
that, what shall we do ? " 

" If only Len could have carried it on," 
said Maggie, " instead of slaving at Wigan." 

"Yes, indeed," observed Lucy; "but poor 
Len was always so stupid about learning the 



" Well, I think — " said Frank, and then 
stopped short. How was he to tell them that, 
instead of being a prosperous embryo trades- 
man in London, he had fatted there, and would 
be glad to take up the old watchmaking at 
home ? 

Maggie looked at him, her face bright with 
a sudden thought. 

" Ob, Frank I " she exclaimed, and then 
paused, overwhelmed with the audacity of 
what she was about to say. 

"Well, Maggie, what is it?" 

" I'm afraid it would be a sacrifice for you, 
Frank," said she ; " but do you think, for the 
sake of mother and the children, you could 
leave your good prospects in London and 
come home to attend to the business, and keep 
the dear old home together ? " Her voice 
trembled with eagerness. If she were a man, 
and could have done it, she would have given 
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up everything for love of her family. "You 

see," she added, *' there would only be a. few 
pounds if it were sold; they would soon be 
spent and there would be nothing else. But 
there is a living for you and mother and little 
Bobbie in the business, if — if you could carry 
it on," she ended very wistfully. Oh, if only 
she could put her spirit into her brother 
Frank, why, the thing would be done t 

" My dear, it is too much to ask ! " in- 
terposed Mrs. Wood quite faintly, overcome 
with the intensity of her wish that it might be 
so. 

" But poor Frank ! " exclaimed Lucy. '* Oh, 
how can he ? " She thought of her clever 
brother, with his better prospects, as she im- 
agined them, sinking into the poor place which 
her father had occupied so many years, and 
becoming in time just such a shabby, toil-worn, 
tired workman as her father. 

Frank had said nothing. He was amazed at 
the opportunity put before him of winning an 
amount of praise and approval instead of the 
very opposite. A more conscientious man 
might have hesitated to avail himself of it; 
but not so Frank. He fell before the subtle 
temptation. 

" Of course," he said slowly, as if weighing 
every word, " I must do what is best for you, 
mother, and the little ones. I am the only one 
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in the family who can carry on the business, and 
— and keep the home tc^ther — and I don't 
mind ^ving up my prospects .in London for 
this. After all, money is not everything." This 
last remark was an. after-thought. It secured 
his position. 

A chorus of praise and thanks from his 
relations followed, which he modestly, as it 
seemed, attempted to stop. The widow de- 
clared he was her best and noblest child ; Lucy 
hoped Heaven would reward him ; Maggie 
jumped up and kissed him impulsively, c^ing 
nim a dear good fellow, and saying how pleased 
poor Len would be when he heard it. 

*' Oh, you make quite too much of it I " said 
Frank. " I rather like the work ; and I shall 
not pay a sum down you know, mother, for the 
business, but shall just fill father's place as 
much as I can, handing you over the money to 
take care of, except just a trifle I shall want for 
my own expenses. I'm not going to be 
married " — he thought for a moment wistfully of 
a beautiful girl's face, with brilliant blue eyes — 
" or anything of that sort. So the arrangement 
will be a lasting one." 

Then the thanks and praises began again, 
and everyone thought the position was assured. 
Mrs. Wood and Bobbie, aged eleven, Maggie 
and Lucy would retain their home. Maggie 
would continue working as a mill-hand, assist- 
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ing her mother in the evenings and on Saturday 
afternoons, whilst Lucy would return to her 
situation as lady's-maid, both the elder girls 
promising to hand over to their mother what 
money they could spare from time to time. 

When that was all settled, the simple prepara- 
tions for the funend were made, and on the 
next day but one, it took place in the great 
cemetery. Len came to it, weeping very much, 
and hanging his head, as if everyone knew 
about the unread letters, and his failure to 
appear at his poor father's death-bed. There 
were also present several friends and neighbours 
of the deceased clockmaker, who all wished to 
show their respect for him and their sympathy 
with his family. 

It was a dull, cheerless day, and there was 
nothing remarkable about the very ordinary 
funeral except that, as the men stood bare- 
headed by the grave, supporting the weeping 
women, rather an unusual and unseemly 
interruption occurred. 

A gaunt, fierce-looking female, in shabby 
black, pushed her way through the little 
crowd of onlookers, and pointing to the 
chief mourners, said in a voice, loud, harsh 
and imperative. 

"Look at him! Yon young man isn't what 
he seems. You're all mistaken about him. 
Relations ! There is no use in our trusting to 
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them. We cannot always know to whom we 
are related. His is an unusual destiny. A 
strange fate I A woman's mistake ! Ah, you 
don't know — you little know, young man!" 
At this point she was interrupted and forcibly 
ejected from the cemetery. 

With a start of surorise Frank recognised 
her as the woman who had forced her way into 
his father's death-chamber. She must be mad, 
he thought, dismissing the matter from his 
mind for the time. 

After the mourners had returned from the 
cemetery they filled the little bouse, where a 
more or less substantial meal was prepared for 
them. But Len, who could not eat, induced 
Maggie to come with him into the work-shop, 
so mil of memories of the man who had spent 
so much of his lifetime toiling there for a bare 
sustenance, that they might have a short talk 
together. 

The collier was anxious to know what plans 
had been made for his mother and the children, 
and was considerably startled when he learnt 
Frank was giving up his life in London for the 
purpose of carrying on his father's business, 
and keeping the little home together. 

" Queer that, Maggie ; " he said, " and I do 
not understand why he should do it" 

"Don't you?" said Maggie; "but I do. We 
haven't always done Frank justice, Len. He's 
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showing us now of what heights of self-sacrifice 
he is capable." 

" Self-sacrifice ? Frank ? " Len stared. 

Maggie looked pained. 

" Len, dear, do you know I think we have 
been rather hard on Frank," she s^d. *' He 
tells us he will give up all his good prospects 
in London, come home, and work hard for 
mother and the children." 

" Did he say that? " asked Len doubtfully. 

" Yes ; isn't it good of him ? " 

" 1 can't understand it," repeated Len. *' I 
have never known Frank put himself out of 
the way for other folks before. I can hardly 
believe it myself; but if he is doing it, why, 
I'm afraid he is going to die.' 

" What for ? Why should he die ? " 

" Because, being Frank, he is too good to 
live I " 
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SIR CLAUDE MANNERLY 

" And now you have come into your kingdom, 

what shall you do ? " 

" You will see, Aline ; you will see." 

" But I want to know now. You have 

made many professions — many. We have 

all heard them, and now it is your time to 

act — " 

"'Act*— act in the living present, 
Heart widiin and God o'erhead.' " 

The quotation was made not altogether flip- 
pantly, and yet not reverently enough to suit 
Aline Mannerly's taste. She looked at her 
brother Claude, the baronet, who had just 
succeeded to his title through the death of 
their father, Sir Francis Mannerly, and sighed. 
Claude would never be such a man as her 
father. 

" Wealth is yours now, to use for God, or 
for yourself — " 
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" Oh, come now, Aline ; you must not 
preach to me! I desire you will, at least, 
credit me with as good intentions as you would 
have in my place.' 

" More, more ! " cried Aline ; " for have you 
not professed more ? Think what hundreds 
of times — " 

" My dear sister, that is enough. I mean 
to spend much of my fortune for the good 
of my brother-men ; but in what way I shall 
do it, I cannot possibly determine at this 
time." 

With that Sir Claude Mannerly left the 
room, and was crossing the wide, handsomely- 
furnished hall when he espied a man in the 
dress of an artisan winding up an old eight-day 
clock. 

Here was an opportunity of displaying his 
love for his brother-man ; he therefore stopped, 
with a pleasant "Good morning." 

"Good morning," answered the man, with- 
out touching his cap, or making any sign of 
deference to the great personage who addressed 
him. 

Sir Claude frowned. What manners the 
fellow had I He was not at all certain that he 
should continue to employ him. 

" Are you the man who usually attends to 
these clocks ? " he asked haughtily, 

" I have done it since my father died in 
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ilune." The speaker straightened himself ajid 
ooked almost defiantly at the new master of 
the house. 

" Did your father do it ? " 

"Yes." 

" What was his name ? " 

" Frederick Wood." 

" How long did he work for the late 
baronet ? " 

" He attended to the clocks here every week 
for thirty years." 

" Humph ! What was he paid for it ? " 

" I forget at this moment. I have it in the 
books at home. He was paid by the year. 
He did the same thing at other houses." 
The tone in which this was said was almost 
surly. 

*' Ah, well ! It's a pity he did not teach 
you to speak more respectfully to your 
betters." 

Frank Wood coloured up to the roots of his 
light hair. He glanced defiantly at the other 
man, who was dark, with a small, ill-proportioned 
figure. Nature had made the poorer man of 
more commanding stature, and given him 
stronger, better-formed limbs ; but art, in the 
shape of a good tailor, and through the exer- 
cises of a first-class drill-master, not to mention 
dancing lessons, had instilled into the baronet 
the power to make the very best use of what 
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advantages he possessed. Culture, too, had 
taught him to restrain himself; therefore, he 
did not proceed to dischai^e the workman who 
had offended him on the spot, but, con- 
tenting himself with one reproof, he was 
passing on when the other man strode up 
to him and barred his way by flinging out 
one arm. 

" Stay," said Frank imperatively, " stay, and 
hear what I have to say. You must If you 
do not I shall let all the world know that the 
Socialist leader who thrilled the multitudes in 
Hyde Park has put off his opinions as soon as 
he came into a goodly estate in Lancashire. 
Claude Manvers, your name will become a 
laughing-stock. " 

The little dark man looked smaller and 
darker still, as he stood silently glowering at the 
audacious mechanic, at a loss how to answer 
him, because the weapon with which he fought 
was that of Truth. How was it that this 
Liverpool mechanic had heard his lofty utter- 
ances in Hyde Park ? It was extremely 
awkward that the fellow knew him. When 
he gave utterance to Socialistic sentiments he 
was, comparatively speaking, a poor man, with 
two lives between himself and the baronetcy. 
Since then his father and elder brother had 
died, and, besides the title, he had inherited 
a fortune surpassing his wildest dreams. The 
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case was therefore entirely reversed ; he in- 
tended to be very good and most generous 
with his money, but to be a Socialist ? No, 
do! 

Frank Wood was not one. He bad only 
stood with the crowd listening to Claude 
Manvers' flow of language and somewhat un- 
balanced periods in Hyde Park. It had all 
helped to unsettle him and unfit him for his 
work, and, in fact, bad led to the gambling 
which had done him so much harm, and 
destroyed his prospects in London. He had 
thought of it much recently, when brooding 
over the hardships of his loL For, after four 
months of his late father's work, in his late 
father's place, he had found plenty of scope 
for murmuring. He grumbled, therefore, 
looking round continually for some way of 
escape. 

" Don't you remember," continued Frank, 
with spirit, "don't you remember asking the 
people, the poor down-trodden ignorant people 
who flocked round you to hang upon the words 
flowing so glibly from your lips, if it was fair 
that the comparatively few rich should live in 
luxury and splendour out of the means won by 
the labour of the many poor ? ' Is it fair,' you 
asked, ' that the majority should give the hard 
toil, and the minority reap the benefit ? Ought 
not the thing to be desired most to be the gain, 
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the happiness of the largest number ? Should 
we stand still,' you asked, 'and see injustice 
reigning triumphant, whilst the rich grind the 
poor and steal their strength, their youth, 
health, happiness, that they may be enriched.' 
Did you not say that, Claude Manvers ; and 
what has happened that you should not be of 
the same opinion still ? " 

" I jun Sir Claude Mannerly now," returned 
the other quietly. 

Frank Wood laughed loud and long. 

" Yes," he cried, " and you are also 
the owner of this fine house, with power 
in your hands to dismiss me out of it, and 
by so doing deprive a widow and her 
orphaned children of some of the means of 
their subsistence." 

" Nonsense I who talks of dismissing you ? " 
Sir Claude thought it better to conciliate, if 
possible, this man with the very inconvenient 
memory. " The opinions I used to hold I still 
have, in a measure. From my new point of 
vantage I can see the other side a little more 
fairly ; that is all." 

Frank stared hard, and said nothing in his 
surprise. Perhaps he had been over-hasty in 
concluding that because Claude Manvers, or 
as he was now cfdled, Sir Claude Mannerly, 
wanted a little deference he had abandoned his 
Socialistic opinions. 
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" For instance," said the baronet, " I can see 
that some of the rich minority give the labour 
of their brains, also their capital— these are two 
great essentials." 

Then Frank burst out : 
" That's where it is. The few, that is, the 
owners, possess what we may call the tools ; 
hence they retain the power. For, of course, 
no work can be done without the consent of 
the men to whom the tools belong ; and so 
the majority have to submit to whatever terms 
and conditions the few choose to impose." 

" My dear fellow," the baronet was still 
conciliatory, " come this way. You shall have a 
few of my cigars ; they will do you more good 
than airing a host of grievances which neither 
I nor you can alter." He put his arm kindly 
upon the mechanic's, and led him across to 
his library. 

" There ! Help yourself. Take as many as 
you like." He pushed the box towards Frank 
as he spoke. 

The latter helped himself greedily, almost 
emptying the box, and stuffing the cigars into 
bis pockets. He knew quite well it was a 
bribe be was pocketing ; but he did not shrink 
from thaL He was wondering whether it 
would be possible for him to exact a larger one, 
pecuniary if possible. And first he must 
defend his position. 
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" Say ! You will not dismiss me from 
your employment because of what has just 
happened ? " he asked. 

There was no answer. That was exactly 
what the baronet intended doing. 

" You know," said Frank half apologetically, 
" I was a bit riled. They say you were only a 
poor chap before you succeeded here. And 
why should you have all this } " He waved his 
hand towards the wall lined with books, the 
book-cases arranged h la Gladstone, to hold a 
lai^e number of volumes, and all the handsome 
appointments of the library. " Why should 
you have all this .'' " he repeated, " when I have 
nothing, or worse than nothing ? You don't 
know how hard I work for the merest pittance, 
rising early and going back to bed late, living 
in a mean^hole in an lU-odorous back street, 
working ten, twelve, and even fourteen hours a 
day, only varying my toil in the workshop by 
going to gentlemen's houses to look after their 
clocks. Ill-paid, ill-fed, ill-dressed, ill-pleased, 
my days are as wretched as they can be. I am 
young now, but this will soon age me ; and it 
is to go on while I grow older and older, and 
become more worn and more wrinkled, untilat 
last, like my father before me, I lie down on 
the wretched old four-poster upstairs, and die 
like a dog. God," he looked up as he appealed 
to the Divinity, " what a life ! What a death ! " 
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The other man stood considering him with 
keen dark eyes, and sharp listening ears, that 
saw, heard, and noted everything. This 
mechanic, with his indignation and his flow of 
language, would have been a valuable assistant 
in the old campaigning days in Hyde Park. 
But Sir Claude Mannerly was a very different 
man from Claude Manvers. It was not con- 
venient to him to bold the views of the latter ; 
indeed, the more he thought about it the more 
he felt inclined to repudiate them. He did not 
want, whilst still in the joy of his first 
possession of great riches, and the power that 
riches and rank bring, to part from them — his 
fine mansion overlooking Sefton Park, full of 
costly furniture, his estate at Widnes, and l^rge 
share in a colliery there. It was all very well 
for him to love his brother-men, but to divide 
with them the new possessions he valued so 
highly ! He could not do it 

*' I am sorry for you, Wood," he said, " and 
I certainly shall not dismiss a good workman 
because he clings to sentiments I myself once 
cherished. And, just to show I wish you well, 
I will give you a cheque for fifty pounds. You 
can cash it in the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank." 

This was more than Frank expected. He 
perceived that Sir Claude Mannerly must be 
terribly afraid of him, and felt a secret rapture 
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in having got his foot on the rich man's 
neck. 

He took the cheque home, little knowing 
what the possession of that little slip of paper 
would lead to his doing. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE LIVING AMD THE DEAD 

" MiLLY, there has been an accident down in 
the pit." 

" Oh, no, no ! Don't say so ! " The girl's 
cry of dismay rang through the little house 
and along the alley. 

" Are any of your men-folk down ? " 
" Two of my brothers," and, even as she 
answered the neighbour who brought the 
evil tidings, MiUy set off running towards the 
pit's mouth. She kept house for her three 
brothers, as well as her old father, and also 
looked after the household of an uncle who 
lived close by with his motherless children. 
A busy life had Milly, and often a trying one ; 
for she had to labour much for little or no 
pay, getting few thanks and less remuneration. 
But, as she often said, she worked for love, and 
of love she received more than most women ; 
for everyone who knew her loved her in a 
greater or less degree, and perhaps the little 
53 
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children most of all, though, indeed, she was 
very dear to their elders, 

"Oh! Willie! Willie!" she cried, as she 
ran on ; for there was an exceeding attachment 
between her and her youngest brother, who 
was down in the pit, he having been committed 
to her care by their dying mother, when Milly 
was herself only a child of fourteen. She had 
-"mothered" him splendidly, and he had 
repaid her with the warmest affection, thinking 
that no one was like his sister Mill/, and 
standing up for her when others imposed on 
her good-nature. It was terrible to think 
that lie might be possibly a victim of a pit 
accident. 

As she ran on, Milly was joined by other 
women, all hurrying to the pit's mouth in 
great anxiety about their fathers, husbands, 
or sons. 

Before they reached the place, however, 
they met men bearing a couple of stretchers, 
on which lay corpses covered with cloths. 

" There are only two killed," said the men 
with the bearers. " It was a bit of tunnelling 
that fell in where they were at work, owing 
to the props giving way. These two are done 
for right enough ; but there are only two." 

"What are their names?" cried the women, 
still in suspense ; for the dead men might be 
their dear ones. 
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One of the bearers was going to speak when 
another man stopped him roughly, saying : 

" Yon's Grey's sister ! " 

" Is it Will Grey ? " cried poor Milly. " Is 
it my Will ? " 

The bearers of one of the stretchers turned 
back the covering, disclosing the face and form 
of a young man, much cut and mutilated, yet 
still recognisable. 

"Yes. It is he!" wailed Milly, dropping 
down on her knees by the stretcher, and 
putting her arms round the dead youth's neck. 
" It's my bonnie boy ! " she sighed touchingly. 

Tears filled the eyes of the rough men 
standing around. At first they were silent. 
Then the bearers of the other stretcher made 
a forward movement — they had signed to all 
the other women to keep back. 

"We had better tell her now," one man 
said. 

"Aye, lads, aye," assented another. 

"My lass," said a third to Milly, "they 
say troubles never come singly. It happened 
that your brothers were working near each 
other to-day. Joe saw Will's danger and ran 
to warn him ; the coal came down over them 
both." 

Milly rose. 

"Do you mean," she asked, with panting 
breath, "do you mean that Joe — Joe, too—? 
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Her eyes fell despairingly on the other stretcher, 
and she stopped short 

"Aye, lass, aye! Joe died through trying 
to save his brother. It was a noble death was 
Joe's." 

" Death ? Joe ? Joe, too ? " 

Milly looked wildly around. Her lovely face 
was very pale ; a terrified expression was in her 
eyes. Turning to the other stretcher, she tore 
the covering off with her own hands. 

Aa older man, crushed and bruised, lay there 
in all the awfulness of death, another victim of 
the pit. 

"Joe! Joe! Joel" 

The heart-rending cry rang through the wide 
space leading up to the pit's brow ; it reached 
the hearts of all those who heard it, giving rise 
to a burst of sobs and tears, but it did not pene- 
trate to him to whom it was addressed, at least 
so far as could be known. 

No use, Milly, to cry to Joe now ! He can 
answer to your call no more in this world. The 
ears that were so quick to hear are useless now. 
The eyes which looked upon you in love can 
see no longer. The tongue ever ready with a 
jest or kindly word for sister Milly, is silent 
for all time. The Angel of Death has carried 
Joe's soul through the portal dividing this life 
from the next. Nothing is left behind except 
the poor damaged body, the stiff and lifeless 
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limbs, the empty husk whence the kernel has 
been taken, the body bereft of intelligence, 
the wound-up toy with the spring broken, 
completely broken, so that it can never, never 
be repaired ! 

Poor Milly J Joe had been the mainstay of 
the bouse, the principal bread-winner, ever 
since their father had been incapable of working 
any more, and in second childhood, sat in the 
chimney-corner, or wandered aimlessly about 
the streets. On Joe Milly had leaned more 
than on any of her brothers, or her uncle. Joe 
was always reliable and wise. She never found 
him anything but kind and patient in disposition, 
always ready to deny himself for others, and 
take the lion's share of the burdens with the 
minimum of comforts. Hard-working, industri- 
ous, and sober, he died, as he lived, at the post 
of duty. 

" Look I " said Milly, pointing to his bruised 
and mangled flesh. " Look how he has been 
crushed by the coal, amidst which he has 
worked for yearsl Cruel ! Cruel I " She 
burst into tears again, pointing to his disfigured 
arms. 

The women standing round, and some of the 
men, too, were weeping ; one or two tried to 
say a word of consolation. 

" Well," said one man, " I'm not much of a 
talker, but I will say this. When my time 
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comes to die I should like it to come when I'm 
doing my best to save another man's life." 

" Aye, aye ! " said another ; " that would be 
most like His Who laid down His life for 
men." 

"Aye! That's it, Giles," struck in two or 
three voices. "That's it!" 

" And Joe," Giles laid his hand gently 
upon Milly's, " Joe was like Him in other ways 
as well. He was the kindest lad, and the most 
self-sacrificing — " He broke down, weeping. 

"He was! He was!" exclaimed several 
voices. 

A silence, full of reverence followed these 
words. All looked at poor dead Joe and his 
grief-stricken sister, her winsome face white as 
marble. 

"Where is she? Where is MiUy Grey.'" 
Len's voice, rich, though uncultivated, with a 
great tremor of distress in it, startled every- 
one, as, pushing his way through the throng, 
he reached Milly's side just in time to prevent 
her from falling to the ground. 

He carried her home as if she were a child, 
and laid her on the old sofa, where, at last, her 
blue eyes opened to look into his face and fee. 
again the grievous sorrow which had come 
upon her. 

By that time the stretchers, with their mourn- 
ful burdens, having been brought to the door, 
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the deceased were laid by kindly neighbours 
upon the biggest bed upstairs. 

There, where they had often stretched their 
weary limbs, the brothers were laid side by 
side, and there Milly found them when, 
supported by Len Wood, she went upstairs. 

" Lennie, ' she said, " Giles spoke grand 
vofds of Joe's goodness and fitness for death ; 
but wbat do you think of Willie ? He never 
did like going to church, or anything of that 
sort," 

" That's naught ! " cried the collier. " Don't 
distress yourself, Milly. Going to diorch is 
right enough for 6ne folks with educa- 
tion. But poor Will had to find an easier 
way." 

"And do you think he found it?" Milly's 
eyes asked pathetically, as she raised them to 
Len's face. 

" Yes, I do ! Listen, Milly. I think some- 
times that if the Lord were to come down the 
street — as He did when he lived on earth — and 
He called me, as He called the disciples, to 
come and follow Him, I should never think 
twice about it. I should get up and follow 
Him for ever, I should. And, do you know, 
Milly, I said the same thing to your brother 
Willie once, and he said : ' Len, 1 would, too I 
I am sure I would.' So heartily he said it. 
Well, and that is all the Lord wants 1 " 
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Milly's face lighted up; the colour returned 
into her cheeks ; her eyes shone. 

Len, glancing at her, thought that she looked 
like a picture of £ui £uigel ; and she felt that he, 
though so plain-looking and unpolished, was a 
good man, who spoke the truth as he knew it 
to be in the sight of God, if not of man. 
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CHAPTER VI 

PRANK wood's doings 

During the first month or two after Frank 
Wood's return to Liverpool, there was for him 
a certEun amount of excitement in all that took 
place. His father's death, filling him as it did 
with sorrow, and the almost penniless state in 
which his mother and little brother Bobbie were 
left, appealing as it did to his manliness to work 
for their maintenance, occupied his thoughts to 
the exclusion of evemhing else, excepting the 
fascination which Milly Grey, unconsciou^y on 
her part, had exercised over him. 

But when, as time went on, the position was 
no longer a novelty, and the keen edge of his 
sorrow for his father's death wore of^ as we 
have seen, he began to chafe and fret at the 
sordid and tedious nature of his employment 
Missing, too, the excitement of his London life, 
he yearned for the society in which he had 
mixed there — very much to his hurt — and the 
dissipation which had cost him so dear. 
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Things were so when the tragic circumstances 
of Milly's double loss, as related by Leonard in 
a brief letter, deepened Frank's interest in the 
girl It seemed that he had not been wrong in 
imagining that he had once seen her in his 
home. An aunt of hers used to reside in the 
same street as the Woods, and this aunt had on 
diflerent occasions taken charge of Milly during 
illnesses of her mother's. The little girl h^ 
actually played with his sisters, who had some- 
times brought her into the house. Len, upon 
going to Wigan, had renewed his acquaintance 
with her ; and his sisters knew that he and she 
were engaged to be married, but were not 
aware how beautiful she had grown, nor 
that Frank had seen her, until he informed 
them. 

Now, sorry for her double bereavement, and 
at Frank's instigation, Maggie went to Wigan 
one Saturday afternoon to call upon poor Milly. 
After that, she had her over to Liverpool for 
a day, showed her some of the sights of the 
city, and took her to the theatre, accom- 
panied by Frank. Len was not there, too, 
as he should have been. He was at Wigan, 
on a day-shift in the coal mine, working hard 
as usual 

When Milly thought of Len, she remembered 
where he was, and being familiar with a collier's 
life, pictured his appearance to herself, with all 
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its sordid details. It was hard that he should 
be like that when she, smart and dainty in her 
new mourning, was parading about with Frank 
and his sister. Unconsciously, and almost in- 
voluntarily, she began to draw comparisons 
between the brothers. Frank was polite and 
deferential, whilst Len, although full of affection 
for her, was sometimes rough and even rude in 
manner ! Milly thought Frank very handsome, 
admiring his smooth, clean-shaven face and 
big, light moustache immensely. Len, on the 
other hand, was plain-looking and he oiriy shaved 
once a week, so that usually a thick growth of 
coarse hair was on his face. Frank spoke 
good English, expressed himself with ease, 
and could talk about London, and give in- 
teresting information upon various subjects. 
He was, in fact, extremely entertaining, 
and a marked contrast to poor Len, who, 
excepting when deeply touched, as in the case 
of Joe's and Will's death, was slow of- speech, 
and deficient in language. He had been so 
little educated, too. Milly knew that he could 
not write a decent hand, and that his ability 
to read newspapers was very limited. But 
Frank spoke of books with die decision and 
masterfulness of one who knows about them, 
and considers himself a judge. The girl 
imagined, indeed, that he w£is far cleverer than 
he really was. As for conduct, Milly knew 
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that Len was good ; but in spite of the distrust 
with which she had regarded Frank's manner 
with her at first, she began to imagine that 
Frank was equally, if not more religious than 
Len. 

. In the very beginning of their renewed 
acquaintance, Lucy and Maggie had told Milly 
of Frank's filial and brotherly devotion — as 
they thought it — in giving up his good work 
and excellent prospects in London that he 
might keep together their poor home for his 
mother and them all. This made him a hero 
in his sisters' eyes, and also in Milly's when 
she heard of it. Seeing how poor the litde 
home in Grafton Street was, she imagined that 
he had made great social and pecuniary sacri- 
lice, and her tone was almost reverential when 
she spoke to him of the watchmaking and 
mending, which seemed so poor an exuiange 
for what he had given up. And then he went 
to church so regularly. She thought that she 
would suggest to Len that he should try to 
follow his brother's example in that respect 
Altogether, in many things, Frank scored dis- 
tinctly when compared with his brother Leonard; 
and it was no wonder that, whilst she was in his 
company, Milly gradually thought less of poor 
Len, and did not realise that she was in danger 
of learning to love qualities which it was 
scarcely possible for Len to possess. 
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It was M^^e who perceived the danger 
first, and in her straighbforward way at once 
spoke to Frank about it 

"Frank," said she, "you miist not forget 
that Milly is Len's girl," 

Startled and annoyed, Frank answered 
roughly: 

" Hold your tongue, you silly goose ! " 

Amazed, for he usually spoke kindly to her, 
Ma^e looked inquiringly at him without 
^leaking. 

He turned away petulantly into his woik- 
shop, and laboured far into the night i/iaggic 
did not wait up for htm. She had uttered her 
little warning ; it was for him to take heed of 
it and act accordingly. 

The next time Milly came over to see them, 
M^fgie took her to New Brighton, where 
Frank did not accompany them. Ma^e, 
therefore, concluded that he was acting upon 
her advice, and was particularly happy, tmie 
having softened the blow of her father's 
death. 

But Milly drooped, and found something 
wanting in the day, and instead of a pretty 
colour coming into her face when the fresh 
sea air blew upon it she grew paler and 
paler. 

Two neighbours, Harry Bentley and his 
sister Sophy, met them accidentally, and these 
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young people being intimate friends of the 
Woods — indeed, Harry being more than that 
to Maggie — they spent a very happy time 
together, and stayed longer than they had in- 
tended to stay at New Brighton, so that it was 
late before they returned to Liverpool. Milly, 
therefore, had not time to go back to the 
Woods' house, but was obliged to' take the 
next train to Wigan. 

Frank said nomine about it, but was very 
cross and dis£^eeable when Maggie returned 
home alone. He sneered at her when he 
found that Harry had been with them at New 
Brighton ; and yet, when asked if he objected 
to tnat, could not reasonably do so ; for Harry 
Bentley, though young, was of exemplary 
character, and had been a great favourite of 
their late father. 

After that Frank was very dull ; his work 
grew more and more irksome, and he was 
restless and discontented. Then one day as 
he was walking along Victoria Street, a well- 
known voice called out : 

" Hello, Wood I How are you ? *' 

" Horton ! By jove ! This is a surprise ! " 
cried Frank delightedly. 

Reginald Horton was one of his chief 
London friends, and a leader of the set in 
which he had been. He was a very fast young 
man, of no particular occupation— as far as his 
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acquaintances could make out — who always 
seemed to have plenty of money at com- 
mand. His chief aim in life, he openly said, 
was to get as much enjoyment out of it as 
possible. 

" You are surprised to see me in Liverpool," 
he said, as soon as they had shaken hands ; 
" but I am staying here for a few months. My 
father is here on business ; and not being very 
well, he telegraphed for me to come over and 
assist him. 1 haven't very much to do, but it's 
rather worrying for a fellow who does not like 
wwk," 

" Well, you look pretty cheerfuL" 

" Ah, well ! looks are deceptive. But come 
and have suf^r with me to-morrow night at 
the Blue Cow, in Dingle Street, and we'll have a 
talk over old times." 

Frank accepted the invitation, and had what 
he thought was a delightful evening. Horton's 
father was very much like his son, only older ; 
he was very pleasant, but as soon as the 
little supper, which they had in a private 
sitting-room, was over, he left the two young 
men together and went out, as he said, on 
bnsiness. 

Horton then ordered whisky and water for 
two ; and as he sat over it with Frank, he com- 
passionated him on being buried alive in a back 
street of Liverpool, and talked of their old 
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pleasures m London, until Frank felc more 
dissatisfied than ever. 

" Hang it, Horton ! " he said at last, " ^ou 
seem to think I am doing nothing but wasting* 
my time here." 

" Well, that is exactly what you are doing." 

" But you don't take into account that I'm 
acting the good son — keeping the home tc^ether 
for the mother and the kid. and all that sort of 
thing." 

The other laughed rudely. 

" I never thought you were one of the 
virtuous ones, Wood," he said. " Playing the 

food son 1 Oh, my 1 what would Lester and 
tevens say if they heard that ? By-the-by, 
have you told your mother about — " 

He bent over the table and whispered in 
Frank's ear. 

The other flushed angrily. *' Stow that, 
Horton ! " he exclaimed. 

" My dear chap, I will 1 But don't you 
pretend to be better than you are 1 Then we 
shall get alone all right Have some more 
whisky. That s right ; fill up your glass. Then 
we'll sing, ' For he's a jolly good fellow,' and 
be happy ever after ! " 

Frank drank more whisky; and Horton no 
longer ruffled his feelings. 

The latter talked much nonsense about the 
foolishness of working hard, or, as he called it. 
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slaving, and the impossibility of Frank ever 
being able. to make any capital out of his poor 
business. He then talked largely of the 
advantages accruing from judicious speculation, 
hinting that if Frank had an odd hundred 
or two, he would enable him to double it in a 
few hours. 

Frank diook his head. He had only a 
pound or two in the world, and did not like 
to confess it ; but he listened eagerly, and began 
to cast about in his mind for some way of 
obtaining money with which to speculate. 

Horton decl£U%d it was the easiest thing in 
the world to do this, alleging that there must 
be someone who would trust Wood with a 
loan. 

Frank became much excited with the en- 
snaring talk. He drank more than was at 
all good for him ; and it was very late, indeed, 
when he went home. 

Ma^te and his mother were both sitting 
up for him ; and the latter was cross and tired. 
She looked reproachfully at Frank, as well 
she might, for he looked flushed and unsteady, 
and soa[»>ed back at Maggie when she re- 
marked that he was late. Angry and disre- 
spectful words fell from the young man's lips, 
and the poor widow left him, and went upstairs 
in tears. Then Frank turned to quarrel with 
Mag^e ; but she had wisely slipped away, 
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being, in fact, quite too indignant to venture to 
remonstrate with him. 

The next morning Frank had a headache, 
and was very late, indeed, in coming downstairs. 
He could eat nothing to breakfast, but drank 
the coffee that was waiting for him, and went 
off to his workroom. Maggie, of course, had 
gone to her work ; and Bobbie w£is at school 
There was only the mother in the house, and 
she was grieved that her son did not apologise 
for his rudeness the night before, and dismayed 
by his continued black looks. He, himself, 
was dissatisfied and miserable. The little house 
had never seemed to him so mean ; his work, 
when at last he sat down to it, had never been 
so distasteful. 

That evening, instead of remaining at work 
as usual, he went out and sought the society 
of Horton again, with very much the same 
result as before. 

Soon it became a common occurrence for 
him to stay out late, and return in the small 
hours of the morning in anything but a placid 
state of mind. But Mrs. Wood and Maggie 
no longer'sat up for him ; he procured a latch- 
key, and desired them to go to bed when he 
was out 

That was the state of things when Frank 
discovered that one of his employers, Sir 
Claude Mannerly, a newly created baronet, 
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was no other than a certain Claude Manvers, 
who had preached Equality and Socialism to 
crowds in London parks. For the suppression 
of this discovery — which would do him harm 
if it were known, though, sooner or later, it was 
sure to come out — the baronet gave him, as we 
have seen, no less a sum than fifty pounds. 
Frank took the money at once to Horton. 
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MILLV AND LEN 

It was Sunday evening. The services of the 
day were over. The chapel-goers and the 
church-goers at Wigan had gone to their 
respective homes, or for walks in different 
directions. Many who had dear friends or 
relations buried there, preferred to turn in 
the direction of the cemetery ; and there, 
alone, in the poorest part of it, Milly Grey 
lingered until the twilight deepened. 

She had brought flowers, big white chrysan- 
themums, to strew them on her brothers' grave ; 
and her tears flowed fast as she arranged them 
on the grass. 

*' Both In one grave," she murmured. " And 
this — this is all that I can do for them I This 
is the reward their honest, industrious, hard- 
Working lives have met with in this world ! " 

And then Milly's eyes turned to another lowly 

g^ve, upon which stood an artificial wreath 

covered with glass, and bearing an inscription 

7« 
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to the effect that it was sacred to the memory 
of Amelia Grey, who departed this life 18 — . 

** Poor mother ! " sighed MilJy. " Poor 
mother ! She had a hard life ; but she loved 
lather, and the boys, and the little lassie. Oh, 
mother ! mother ! " and, with a bitter cry, 
Milly threw herself down beside the graves, 
and lay sobbing her heart out on the damp 
grass. 

She thought there was no one near, not being 
aware that a poor man, in rough working clothes, 
with watchful eyes, was lurking near, under the 
shadow of some trees. Once or twice he made 
a movement towards her, but refrained from 
advancing ; and she wept on for some time 
uninterruptedly. At first it was for the dead 
that she wept — her poor mother who had died 
long years before, and the brothers who had 
recently been killed in their early manhood. 
And then, her thoughts veering round to that 
poor wreck, her imbecile old father, tottering 
about near their house, pleased as a child if he 
found a bright button, or a bit of coloured glass 
upon the ground, she wept for him in his 
dotage, from which there could be no recovery 
until death. Then she thought of her one 
surviving brother — not such a good one as 
either of those death had taken ; for the good 
die first, and it is ever the brightest, fairest 
flower whom the last enemy chooses for his own 
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— and she mourned because of the selfishness 
which made Jim spend his wages in drink 
instead of bringing them home to her for the 
housekeeping, as his brothers were wont to do. 
After that, something — was it a feeling that her 
lover was not far off? — mide her think of Len 
Wood ; and, instead of the thought comforting 
her as it used to do, she fell to weeping all the 
more, and inwardly bemoaning the hard fate 
which bad made her begin to hnk her lot with 
his. 

" I'd never seen anybody 1 liked better," she 
said to herself. " But now — now — " She 
thought of a smart young watchmaker, who lifted 
his hat when he met her, like any gentleman. 

" I wish — I wish I were free," she whispered. 
" I believe if I were free Frank Wood would 
care for me. How well he holds himself! 
And what good clothes he wears 1 And how 
grandly he can talk ! That's best of all. I've 
seen young men dressed well who spoilt it all 
as soon as ever they opened their mouths. 
And what he says is so interesting always ! I 
am fond of Len. Oh, yes, of course I am ! 
Dear old Len spoke beautifully about Willie's 
being safe because he was willing to follow 
Christ ; but usually he cannot talk at all. He 
knows nothing of books, poor fellow I he's had 
something else to do ; and he is ignorant of what 
is happening in the world, Wnen I tell him 
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bits of things I've read in the papers, or that 
Frank has told me, he listens, dazed like ; and 
then begins to talk of naught except what's 
happened here, right under his eyes. Lucy 
said something about that once, and Frank 
laughingly remarked : ' Poor old Len cannot 
see much farther than his nose.' 1 was angry, 
and Frank be^;ed my pardon. But it's true — 
oh, it's true — and I wish it wasn't — I wish it 
wasn't ! " 

"Milly! Millyl Get up, my lass! Youll 
get your death of cold — lying there on the 
damp grass. You will I Get up I " 

Len's voice was hoarse and troubled. Though 
loath to approach Milly on a Sunday evening 
in his shabby working clothes, he had been 
unable to resist the temptation to come across 
to the cemetery to try to comfort her, and raise 
her up from the damp ground. 

" Milly," he went on, " you must not take on 
like this J You must not I It'll make you 
quite ill ! " 

Milly released herself as quickly as she could 
from the shabby arm Bung round her. How 
black and disreputable-looking her lover was I 
He was dreadfully dirty. Really, he grew 
worse and worse. He might have had 
sufficient respect for her to have washed and 
changed his clothes before coming out to her 
in the cemetery. 
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" Milly dear," he continued, unconscious of 
the tenor of her thoughts, " you know Joe and 
Willie are at rest now. You have no need to 
weep for them, my dear." 

He put out his hand for hers. 

Touched by his words, Milly gave it to him ; 
but, even as he was pressing it rather roughly, 
her thoughts flew to Frank. Once he hiul 
taken her hand, but, oh, so gently I and had 
raised it to his lips, just allowing them to touch 
it, and then slowly lowered it, looking at her 
with eyes that spoke volumes. If that were 
only his friendly courtesy, what a lover he 
would make I 

Len continued speaking a little while of the 
brothers she had lost, mentioning one good 
act of theirs after another, whilst Milly listened 
absently; her thoughts were full of herself — 
more full of herself and Frank than of the 
dead. 

At last the collier became silent, chilled by 
her manner, and looking at her, he said : 

"Milly dear, we might as well go home. 
They will be closing the cemetery — and — and 
you would be better at home." 

" Yes. I'll go," she assented. " But — " 
She looked uneasily at his clothes. " But — " 
she began again, and stopped short. 

" But what, lass?" 

" Folks will see us," she said slowly. 
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" Wen, and why not ? " 

Milly did not answer. 

"Wljy ncM?" he repeated. "Folks here 
have often seen you and me together." 

" You don't look over decent, Len. for 
Sunday," she sug^^ested. 

A dark red crept over the collier's (ace. 

"Oh, if I'm not looking decent, Milly," he 
said slowly, and then stopped short, looking at 
her with heavy, dismal eyes. 

What did she mean ? Was she— could she 
possibly be ashamed of him ? 

" I've often been called a decent working 
man," he said slowly. 

The girl made an impatient movement 

" You might look one then," she said 
shortly. 

Len glanced down at his shabby, blackened 
working dress, and smiled. 

" Miny, dear," said he gently, " is it only 
my trousers and jacket that are wrong ? Why, 
that's naught The trousers and jacket can be 
changed." His tones were cheemil now. " I 
was almost afraid it was me, and not my clothes, 
that you objected to," he said. 

Milly did not answer. She was walking on. 
Len walked on, too, a little uneasy because of 
her silence. 

Several people passed them as they were 
leaving the cemetery. Len drew nearer 
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Milly ; no one should think that she was 
there without an escort. 

Milly stood still. Then at last she broke 
the silence. 

" Len, I don't like folks to see you with me 
looking that sight ! " she began. 

Len interrupted. 

" If it's only my clothes," he said, " folks will 
understand that I've had a Sunday shift at the 
pit. They'll know that I should look better 
if it wasn't for that Bless you t they'll 
understand." 

" But," said Milly meaningly, " I don't say 
that it is only clothes, Len — ' 

"Milly." Len looked at her in pain — pain 
and alarm. " Do you mean it's tne you are 
ashamed of ? " he asked. 

" A bit," she answered shamefacedly. '* You 
know you look dirty and — " 

"Common," he suggested bitterly, 

"Aye," she replied, "aye, Len. You make 
yourself worse than you need. Why don't you 
try to be sm£u-t and — and gentlemanly, like 
Frank ? " 

" Like Frank ! " he cried, so loudly and with 
such bitterness that people in the street turned 
to look at them. " Like Frank I " He raised 
one hand, as if to emphasise his meaning, as he 
added scornfully : " You'll be wanting me to 
have a heart like Frank's next 1 " 
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" Well, I do. Frank is the best and noblest — " 

Leo caught hold of her hands, looking as if 
he would like to shake her. 

" You little silly ! " he exclaimed, in scorn. 
" Can't you see what Frank is ? " 

Angry at his rudeness, indignant at his con- 
tempt of Frank, Milly answered passionately : 

" I can that I Frank is a gentleman com- 
pared with you. He is good, noble, and self- 
denying. He is quite the best man I know 
—quite I " 

Len released her hands so suddenly that he 
seemed almost to throw her from him. 

" I can see," he said slowly, and with delibera- 
tion — " I can see, Milly, that you are blinded by 
something. Is it love, my girl, is it love .•' Oh, 
say you do not love Frank t Swear you do not 
love him ! " There was great entreaty in his 
tones. 

" Nay; 111 not swear," she exclaimed passion- 
ately. " I'll not swear; and I'll tell you why. 
Because I — I cannot ! / cannot / " 

" God help me ! " groaned the poor young 
collier, "and her!" 

Without another word he turned and went 
away. 
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MILLV'S AUNT JEZEBEL 

MiLLV felt half regretful as she walked home 
alone. She knew she had dealt a heavy blow 
at poor Len, who certainly did not deserve it 
from her hands. 

" I wish he had not come to me just then," 
she said to herself. " I was so miserable, and 
he looked such an old fright, I scarcely knew 
what I said. I can't think how I could once 
have loved him as I did ; he must have altered. 
The change can scarcely be all on my side. 
He is very good, of course ; and poor Joey, aye, 
and Willie, thought all die world of him — 
aye, and he was good to them, and did speak 
nicely about them after they had gone. Poor 
Len 1 and his sister Maggie loves him so. She 
says he hasn't had a chance like Frank. If 
Frank hadn't come in my way — oh, if I hadn't 
seen Frank I should have gone on loving Len 1 
Yes ; I know I should J And it isn'i Len's fault 
that Frajik came. No ; it isn't his fault. But 
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having seen Frank, and got to know him, oh, 
it isn't possible — it isn't possible for me to go 
on loving Len ! " 

It began to rain ; but she scarcely noticed 
the fact, her thoughts were so preoccupied. 
Over and over again she accused herself of 
fickleness, and then pleaded in justification of 
her conduct that it was not possible for her 
to have done otherwise. Frank being what 
he was, and Len being what he was, she could 
scarcely help loving the former. It was hard 
upon Len, no doubt ; but, after all, why had he 
sunk so far below his brother in culture and 
social position? Twins should have been equal 
in everything. She had heard somewhere 
that it occasionally happens that one of twins 
has all the brains of the two. Well, no doubt 
it was so in this case ; and, having found it 
out, was she to choose the brainless one? 
Brainless ! Was Len that ? Nay, not so. 
She remembered how ably he had convinced 
her that her poor Willie was a true believer, 
and hence, that she need not be anxious about 
him now. She also recollected several very 
sensible, and even wise sayings of poor Len's. 
And he loved her so very much ; he had always 
been so true to her, never swerving in his 
devotion. She recollected many touching 
instances ; and then the tears came into her 
eyes to think how she had requited him. She 
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stood still at length, and looked back to see 
if he were anywhere in sight ; but she did not 
see him. There were several other people 
hurrying from the cemetery, intent upon getting 
out of uie rain which was coming down faster. 
Realising that she had better do likewise, Milly, 
too, quickened her steps, and in a few minutes 
was entering the low door of her home. 

"Milly I Milly! Are you come at last?" 
asked a poor old man in the chimney-comer. 

"Aye, father, I've come." 

"Didn't you see our Len?" asked the old 
man querulously. " I sent him to tell you she 
had come." 

"Who, father?" 

"The grand lady. Didn't Len tell you? " 

" No. Who is It? Where is she? " 

The old man — he was bald, toothless, 
asthmatic, half-blind — pointed to the narrow 
stairs. 

" Up there," he said. " She went to take her 
things off. But she's a long time. I doubt she 
has gone to bed." He laughed in his silly, 
vacant way. 

Milly advanced towards the staircase, and 
then, pausing, asked again : 

" But who is she ? " 

"Grand lady! Grand lady, I tell you," 
repeated the old man ; and that was all the 
answer Milly could elicit 
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She ran up the stairs, and entered her little 
bedroom above. Then she stood still in 
surprise. 

It was no grand lady who sat on the one 
ch^r near the window, but a gaunt, elderly 
woman, attired in a silk dress and bonnet which 
had once been fashionable, but were now rather 
(Mit of date. And the visitor was looking 
profoundly miserable, indeed almost in tears, 
although she would have been the last person 
to have owned it. 

"Yes, it is I, M illy," she said; "andl'mdead 
beat, child." 

" Aunt Jezebel ! " Mtlly was instantly at her 
side, throwing her arms round the gaunt stem 
woman, and kissing her face, which was very 
pale. " Why, how cold you are I " she ex- 
claimed, " and wet, too ! You have been 
walking in the rain." 

" So have you, child. So have you. Your 
clothes are dripping." 

" Oh, but it doesn't matter about me I " said 
Milly. "Vm strong enough. But you — you 
look ill, auntie." 

" I feel ill, toa That's why I came to you. 
Milly, child, I'm going to have an illness, and I 
mean to have it here. Listen to me. I've 
saved a bit o' money, and I can pay you for 
your trouble. I can't bear the thought of 
being ill amongst strangers; and I won't go 
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into a hospital Will you allow me to stay 
here?" 

" Of course, Aunt Jezebel, if you think you 
can put up with our accommodation. But this 
is a poor place for you to lie in ; " and Milly 
glanced round at the bits of broken, shabby 
furniture, and almost carpetless floor. 

" I'll give you money to buy a rug or two, 
and a mattress and pillows, and perhaps an 
eider-down coverlet You'll let me stay, 
Milly ? There's no one 1 can trust but you ; 
and I must tell you this, my girl," and the 
aunt looked keenly at her niece, " it is possible 
I may be delirious, and say things which I 
don't want anyone to hear. But I know I 
can trust you — everything I say will be safe 
with you, won't it, child ? " 

" Yes, auntie. You know I am very much 
indebted to you for all you have taught me, 
and one thing and another. You can trust me 
entirely." 

" I knew it God bless you, my child ! " 
Jezebel Strong, the maiden sister of the late 
Mrs. Grey, came in this way to her relations 
when the breaking up of her health necessitated 
her quitting service and laying up — for a time, 
at least. During the long attack of low fever 
which followed her advent at the Greys* 
house, Milly nursed her with devoted care, 
and won for herself a place in the elder 
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woman's afiections which no one else could 
have g^ned. 

It was, indeed, a relief to Milly at that time 
to have the extra demand upon her time and 
energies, which prevented her brooding over 
her love affairs. That she had to nui^e her 
aunt formed a sufficient excuse for her never 
meeting or being seen with Len Wood. It 
also prevented her going to Liverpool ; and, 
in consequence, she did not meet Frank — or, 
indeed, see anything of him — until the day 
came when he told himself he could stay away 
from her no longer, and therefore came over to 
Widnes to see her. 

Before that time two things had happened, 
Milly had learnt her Aunt Jezebel's secret, 
through the ramblings of delirium ; and, in a 
period of convalescence, she had talked with 
ner about her two lovers — or, rather, her lover 
and her lover's brother, Frank having not yet 
declared himself. 

" Now, Milly, tell me, how much do you 
know ? How much have I told you ? " asked 
Jezebel Strong weakly, on the day she was 
able to sit up in a low deck-chair purchased 
for her with her own money. 

" Do you really want me to tell you, aunt ? " 
asked Milly. "Wouldn't you rather have me 
forget all about it ? " 

"You cannot forget. Tell me what you know." 
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" Well, I gathered from what you said thati 
once when you were a young nurse, you were 
out in Sefton Park with your charge, and you 
met some poor girls you knew sli^tly, taking 
out young children belonging to them. You 
lingered talking with them some time, and then 
had to hurry away, as your time for being in 
the Park had come to an end. In your haste 
you did not discover until you arrived home 
that the baby you were carrying so carefully 
was not your little nursling, but another child 
so much like it in appearance that you had 
picked it up from the grass on which it had 
been lying with the other children, thinking it 
was your charge." 

Milly paused, looked at her aunt hesitatingly 
for a moment, and then continued : 

" You were naturally very much frightened, 
and, scarcely knowing what to do, you hastily 
drew aside the young hoiisemaid, who admitted 
you into the house, and told her your pre- 
dicament. She foolishly, and as I think very 
wrongly, advised you to say nothing about the 
mistzuce, which would certainly lead to your 
dismissal You took her advice, and said 
nothing ; and the child grew up as a son of the 
house, who, after a long while, when he was a 
man, inherited a large fortune." 

Jezebel Strong, whose face was almost 
colourless by this time, so white it was from 
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illness and from hearing Milly's words, sighed 
deeply. 

" It's true, every word of it, Milly," she 
said. 

" But, my dear aunt, how was it possible ? " 
cried the girl. "The parents of the baby must 
have found out the mistake." 

" The baby's mother was dead. It's father 
scarcely ever saw his child, and certainly would 
not have known it from another of the same 
age, colour, and sex." 

" Ah, that accounts for it ! But were there 
not other older servants in the house ? " 

"There was a head nurse. But it happened 
she was dismissed that very day for drunkenness, 
and she had left the house before I returned to 
it with the child. There was a housekeeper, 
too. Miss Elliot, an old maid, who couldn't 
bear children, and never looked closely at the 
baby-boy, but contented herself with giving 
orders about it." 

" But the other child ? Didn't the parents 
of the other baby find out the mistake ? ' 

" The mother was ill. A neighbour's 
daughter had taken the baby out for her. The 
father, a poor, hard-working man, with too 
much work for one pair of hands to do, dis- 
tracted with grief about his wife, never noticed 
any difference in the baby brought back to his 
bouse by a frightened girl, who, like me, had 
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discovered the mistake too late, and was too 
frightened to confess it." 

" Then no one ever found out ? " questioned 
Milly wonderingly. 

" No one ever found out," said Jezebel Strong. 
" There are only three women who know about 
it, and — and you." 

" And I don't know who the babies are." 

" Babies? Why, child, they are grown men 
now. And one of them is a — well, he has a 
tide — " 

" And he is the poor person's child ? " 

"Yes, yes." 

"Who is he?" 

" I cannot tell you names, Milly ; you must 
not ask it But you're a wise girl in some 
ways ; and I've been very unhappy about this — 
this sad secret of mine for years. You see, the 
man who should be rich now is toiling for his 
living as poor men have to toil ; and the other, 
who is rich, well, he isn't worth it all. He's a 
bit of a humbug — so what would you advise ? " 

Milly looked hard at her aunt " Do you 
really want me to say ? " she asked. 

" Of course ! " 

Miss Strong's voice wa$ harsh. She put up 
a thin hand to wipe the moisture from her brow. 
Her eyes avoided Milly's. 

" Well, I think you and the two other women 
who know about it should confess everything 
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before them— I mean, before tkose who have 
power to set the matter right." 

" You do ? Aye, I thought so. But have you 
considered ? What will they do to me ? " 

" I think if you confess, you and the other 
women, you might stipulate that you should 
not be punished." 

" But who is to prevent the other side from 
suing us ? " 

Milly was silent a little. She knit her brows 
as her manner was when puzzled. Then she 
said : 

" Don't you think, aunt, if you went to the 
poor man who ought to be rich, and told him 
you could get him a big fortune if he promised 
that no harm should befall you by means of any- 
thing you told him, that that would secure him 
— you know what I mean.' Then the other, 
the man from whom the riches are taken, well, 
he can't prosecute you for having made him rich 
all those past years at other people's expense. 
And when you've proved your case, he cannot 
prosecute you for taking his riches away. I 
think you would be safe any way." 

" After all, though, why should I do it ? 
What does it matter to me which man is 
rich.?" 

*' You say you've been miserable about that 
—that mistake of your youth ; your conscience 
has troubled you." 
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"Oh, well, now I think of it, Milly, perhaps 
that was partly due to illness." 

" But it wasn't altc^ether. Don't cheat your- 
self, Aunt Jezebel I We shall not be here for 
ever — and there is God — He has something to 
do with the matter. Hasn't He ? Don't you 
care about doing right in His eyes ? " 

" Yes ; of course. Well, I'll think about it. 
Perhaps, if I see reason to make that poor 
young man come in to his own, I may do it. 
I'm Keeping my eye on him. Oh, yes ; I've 
taken some trouble to do that. No, I cannot 
tell you their names ; you must not know too 
much." 

" But you have told me their Christian names 
in your delirium," said Mtlly. " One is named 
Frank; another Claude — Sir Claude, I think you 
said." 

"Well, don't think any more about it. You 
have promised not to betray me. I will think 
over what you have said. Now, go away, 
child, and leave me alone a little ; I am 
thoroughly tired out" She dosed her eyes, 
and let her head fall back against the pillow 
Milly had placed for it. 

The girl went from the room quietly, 
and said no more on the subject for the 
time. 

Another day, when Miss Strong was able to 
come downstairs and rest on the old settle by 
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the chimney-corner, she said to Milly, who was 
preparing uie family dinner : 

" Milly, I never hear now of that young man 
who used to be engaged to you. Have you 
broken it off?" 

" We have had a few words," said Milly, her 
colour rising. " I've been so busy with nursing 
you, and one thing and another, that I haven't 
seen much of him for some time." 

" He is still fond of you ? " 

" I think so. I wish he wasn't. I don't 
think he is quite the man for me." 

" I never did think so ; but you used to be 
so angry when I said that Don't you remember, 
Milly, how you used to fly at me ? " 

Milly hung her head. '* I used to be very 
silly," she murmured. 

" There was a sort of loyalty in it, though, 
that I liked. You weren't ashamed of the poor 
man." 

" I had never seen anyone better in those 
days," 

" And you have now ? " 

Milly's face and neck became crimson. She 
turned her back on her aunt, and bent over the 
pie she was making. 

" Tell me who he is ? " 

"Oh, I can't — I can't! He hasn't said 
anything." 

" Is he a collier too ? " 
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" No, na He doesn't live here." 

" Where does he live ? " 

" In Liverpool. He's a watchmaker." 

" And what is his name P " 

" Auot, I cannot tell you." 

" You must care for him very much to have 
deserted your poor young collier for him." 

" I do. But— but I don't know if he really 
cares for me." 

Miss Strong looked at the beautiful girl in 
surprise. It was difficult to imagine any man 
whom she loved not caring for her. 

'* Perhaps he thinks you are engaged to the 
poor man," she suggested. 

" Yes," said Milly faintly, " it may be that 
I " — she hesitated — " I haven't seen anything 
of him for some time." 

" How is that ? " 

"Well, I haven't been able to go over to 
Liverpool for one thing. When I went to see 
his sister I usually saw him." 

"Ah, and I have kept you here! Poor 
child I How hard on you I But that shall be 
altered now. In a day or two I shall be well 
enough to be left for a few hours ; and then you 
must go to Liverpool to see this young man — " 

"His sister," corrected Milly, blushing. 

"Well, you'll pretend to go and see his 
sister ; but really you will go and see him, and 
then everything will come right" 
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Milly hoped so, but was not at all certain 
about it Sometitnes she thought she might 
have forsaken the substance for the shadow in 
giving up poor Len, because his brother's more 
showy qualities had won her love. For Frank 
was, perhaps, only a flirt who amused himself 
with her for a little while. If he really cared 
for her, what was to prevent his coming over 
to Wigan to see her ? He must know tmt she 
had almost broken with poor Len, for Maggie 
knew. Maggie had written sheets full of close, 
cramped wnung, begging Milly to consider well 
bow good and true Len was before she gave 
him up and broke his heart. 

" For just think," Maggie wrote, " what you 
are to him. In all his hard toil and disagree- 
able daily life, you are the one spot of bright- 
ness. He loves the very ground you walk 
upon. His whole heart is yours. He says he 
cannot live without you ; he will die if you 
refuse to marry him. Oh, Milly, don't put out 
his one spark of happiness I Don't plunge him 
into despair I Be merciful t God gave you the 
gift of his love, not that you might destroy 
him, but that you might be indeed bis helpmate, 
raising and ennobling him." 

MJIly was thinking of all this late in the 
evening, after her aunt had gone to bed, when, 
glancing out of the open door into the darkness 
of the iS-lighted street, she perceived the small 
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glow of a lighted cigar advancing rapidly 
towards her. 

'* Miss Grey ! " said a voice, the tones of 
which thrilled her, " Miss Grey, is that you ? 
What good luck! I have come over from 
Liverpool purposely to see you. Where can 
we talk?" 

" Why, here, Mr. Wood I " answered Milly, 
allowing both her hands to remain in the firm, 
yet gentle clasp which had closed over them. 
"My aunt has gone to bed, and so has my 
father, an hour or more since, and my brother 
will not be home before eleven. Come in and 
sit down. It's a poor place "■ — she looked round 
the dimly lighted room disconsolately. It had 
never seemed so mean to her before — " but 
you are heartily welcome," she added. 

" No place is poor where you are," said 
Frank softly, sitting down in her father's old 
arm-chair by the fire. " I have much to tell 
you. Much has happened. My sisters do not 
know. I have come over here to tell you first 
of all." 

Milly felt dazzled. Then she had not been 
mistaken in imagining that she was the one 
woman in the world for Frank. Oh, she would 
let Len go ! She would never have anything 
more to say to him if Frank wanted her to be 
his wife. What did Len's sorrow matter ? 
What mattered anything in all the world in 
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comparison with the fact that she and Frank 
were to be *' one flesh " ? 

It is a great mystery ; but it is just so that 
every woman who loves a man with her whole 
heart views everything else in comparison with 
her love. All the lesser lights go out one by 
one until there is nothing left but the sunshine 
of that love — and then, if that goes out, God 
help her ! 

With some men it is the same. Tender- 
hearted, affectionate souls lavish their all upon 
some frail human love, and, if that fails them, 
then comes despair. 

Leonard Wood was one of these last He 
was not in despair quite, however, because the 
little goddess, Hope, whispered to him even 
yet that Milly was as good as she was beautiful, 
and, therefore, could not forget all that had gone 
before which had knit them each to each. She 
was full of kindness, therefore she could not be 
so unkind — so cruelly unkind eis to plune^ him 
into misery, Frank might have bewitched her 
for a time with his dashing ways and grand airs ; 
but it would be only for a time. She would 
remember Len's tender love, and there would 
be a pretty scene of reconciliation, which would 
entail a further result in which wedding bells 
and bride-cake would figure lai^ly. 

" 111 just go on quietly with my work," said 
Len to himself, " and put up a bit of a prayer 
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when I've time. It may be the Almighty will 
take my work for a prayer if I ask Him to — I 
would myself if I was Lord Almighty and knew 
a poor chap was that tired out and sleepy when 
he had done that he couldn't say long prayers. 
Yes ; I'm sure the Almighty would be even 
kinder that way than I would myself in His 
place." 

So Len went on working, with the thought 
in his heart that One above would take even 
that as a prayer to Him to put right His 
servant's troubled love afiairs. 
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CHAPTER IX 

FRANK wood's " RUN OF LUCK " 

When Frank Wood left Mannerly Hall, with 
Sir Claude's cheque for ^^50 in his pocket, he 
thought he was a made man. He had drunk 
to the very dregs the cup of poverty and 
humiliation, and now, for the first time, had 
within his grasp a little of that capital which 
enabled others to ride whilst he walked through 
life. The whole world, or, at least, the small 
part of the world he knew, seemed entirely 
changed. Where before everything was dull, 
dismal, and gloomy, all looked bright and 
cheerful now. That little scrap of paper in 
his pocket might have been a charm, so 
completely had it altered his environment. 

"I will take it to Horton," he said to himself, 
" for he has often told me what great things he 
could do for me — or rather I could do for myself 
— if I only possessed fifty or a hundred pounds. 
He's a wise old chap is Horton. He'll know 
best what I should do with it" 

97 o 
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Accordingly to Horton Frank took the 
money when he had cashed the cheque. A 
last remnant of discretion caused him to 
be silent as to how he came by it. 

"At last, Horton," he cried, joining his 
friend in the empty coffee-room of the Old 
House at Home — "at last I have got hold 
of the needful." 

Horton raised his eyebrows. " How much ? " 
he inquired. 

" Ten fivers ! " Frank took the little roll of 
notes out of his pocket, and waved them airily. 
"Now, Horton,' he said, "you have often 
talked of what could be done if I had a little 
money. Here it is. What am I to do with 
it?" 

Horton took up a fresh cigar, and b^an to 
trim and light it slowly and carefully. For a 
few moments he appeared to be thinking of 
nothing but that cigar. Then, at last, as he 
leaned back in his chair, idly smoking, he 
remarked : 

"You'd better come with me to my club. 
The United, to-night There'll be some 
good play going on there. Shouldn't wonder 
if you double your money! You're clever 
enough with the cards." 

"But," began Frank, "do you think — that 
is — won't there be old hands there — card- 
sharpers and all that sort of thing?" 
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" Nonsense t What are you talking about ? 
Do you suppose I would belong to a club 
which contained such members F Ton my 
word you're insulting, Wood ! " 

He knocked the s^es off the end of his 
, frowning at them as if they as much as 
Vood had offended him. 

" I beg your pardon," said Frank instantly ; 
" but wouldn't it be far better if I invested my 
money in one of those paying concerns which 
you said g^ve such large dividends ? " 

" Do as you like,' returned Horton, with 
affected indifference. " But you asked my 
advice, and I have given it to you. What's 
£50 ? Nothing, to invest ! But if you double 
it, then you have j^ioo — something worth 
investing." 

Frank was convinced. He went with 
Horton to his club that evening, and upon the 
tatter's introducing him to the secretary as a 
very desirable man, he was easily persuaded to 
become a member. Later on, he found him- 
self playing whist and poker, at 6rst for shilling 
stakes, but before long for gold. When, at 
length, he left between one and two o'clock 
in the morning, if be had not doubled his 
money, at least he had made ten pounds more 
of it. 

He went home intoxicated with his success 
and the prospect he saw before him. 
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Not for long would he continue toiling as a 
poor watchmaker. Experienced players had 
praised him that night for his skill in playing 
both whist and poker ; they, who played every 
night, declared themselves eager to compete 
with him. He determined to endeavour to win 
a fortune by it, and lay down at last to sleep, 
the proud possessor of jC6o. 

And as he slept he dreamt that he was 
driving in a luxurious carriage drawn by a pair 
of beautiful greys. " How well they look, and 
how splendidly I am driving ! " he said to 
himself. But a giri, with a fine figure, and 
with her face averted from him, stood presently 
in his way ; and the horses, as if afraid of her, 
started, plunged, and galloped off" wildly. He 
could not hold them — he could not hold them at 
all ; and he thought he cried upon the girl in 
his rage and fright, and she, turning, snowed 
him the face of Milly Grey. " You coward ! " 
she cried, " You great coward I They are 
running away I And you cannot stop them — 
you cannot stop them ; and so you are going 
— are going to destruction ! " 

With a start he awoke, told himself it was a 
dream, and lay for a while thinking about Milly. 
How lovely she was ! And he believed she 
liked him as much as he liked her. He 
remembered how she changed colour when he 
touched her, and the look in her eyes when 
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they met his ardent gaze. She was far too 
good for Leonard, he thought ; there could 
not be the least doubt about that. Milly a 
poor collier's wife ! Absurd ! It would be 
like putting a 6ne carriage horse to plough a 
fallow 6eld ; or like making one of the 
Queen's ladi,es-in-waiting cook a dinner. What 
a wife Milly would make for himself if he 
could win enough money at play to set up 
housekeeping with her I And he thought he 
could do so, for he had very easily won that 
ten pounds. 

Every evening after that Frank went with 
Horton to The United ; and every evening he 
played cards for money. But he did not always 
win; sometimes he lost, rather heavily, too; and 
it happened that when he lost, he was even more 
anxious to play again than when he won, because 
he was feverish to retrieve his losses. When 
the other men found this out, they allowed him 
to lose oftener; and they praised him loudly for 
his pluck, and made much of him, and treated 
him to drinks, until sometimes even Horton 
interposed, and carried him off home before he 
became quite incapable. 

All this night-playing,and his unequal fortunes, 
had a very ill effect upon Frank's health and 
character. He shirked his work in the day- 
time, or he dozed over it, or did it so ill that he 
lost employment in several directions. It is 
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impossible for anyone to keep awake night and 
day alt along ; and if men will not allow them- 
selves time to sleep, Nature takes her revenge, 
and seizes it at the most inconvenient moments. 
And Frank's temper suffered grievously. He 
was found fault with on all sides — as well he 
might be when there was so much fault to find. 
He had not sufficient rest ; his position was 
intolerable. He could not, and would not stand 
it longer than he could help. 

One day it occurred to Frank — indeed, Horton 
suggested it — that he ought to Jisk Horton to his 
home on a Saturday or Sunday afternoon, when 
Lucy was often with them, and their little house 
was at its best. 

At first Horton was very careful about accept- 
ing these invitations. He was very cautious 
about what he said and did in the presence of 
Mrs. Wood and her daughters ; and, in con- 
sequence, they really liked him. He was hand- 
some in his way, and attractive in speech and 
manner. It is, however, always difficult to 
conceal what one really is, and by degrees 
Horton showed too plainly the want of high 
principles and instability of his character, and 
Mrs. Wood became alarmed. 

" I wish you would not bring Mr. Horton 
here so much, Frank," she said peevishly, more 
than once ; and Maggie, too, begged him not to 
do so. 
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" Oh, there is no harm in him I " Frank 
answered, in an off-hand manner; "and he is 
so awfully good to me. There never was a 
more generous fellow. I can't take all and give 
nothing." 

" I don't like the way he despises the 
Bible teaching, and going to church, and 
being quite — quite truthful, said Mrs. Wood 
querulously. 

" It's only his talk," said Frank rather 
lamely. 

*' I see no harm in him I " cried Lucy. " He's 
such a gentleman I " 

Her eyes sparkled — Lucy had pretty blue 
eyes — and she blushed as she spoke. 

Frank coughed. He did not quite like her 
evident admiration of Horton. The latter 
might be well enough as a friend for him ; but 
he had heard him speak of women in a way 
which made him averse to his sister's becoming 
attached to him. 

" I will not bring him here so often, mother," 
he said. " You are right ; the girls must not 
make a friend of him." 

Maggie and her mother were relieved ; but 
Lucy, to whom Horton had paid many special 
little attentions, was in high dudgeon, and for 
some time made them unhappy by her 
displeasure. 

Frank found, too, that it was easier to say he 
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would keep Horton away than to do it. The 
young man knew how to make so many 
plausible excuses why he should go to their 
house, or meet Frank's sisters in oUier places. 
He was very much attracted by Lucy's pretty 
face, and sought to make himself agreeable to 
her. 

One day, on his return home from his 
weekly visit to Mannerly Hall, where he 
still attended to the clocks, he sumrised Lucy 
standing by the window with a little jewel-case 
in her hand. She was in her bonnet, and 
hAd evidently just slipped in to see them, as 
she sometimes did when out shopping for her 
mistress. 

" Where are they all ? " she asked, trying to 
conceal what she was holding. 

'* What have you there ? " asked Frank, 
striding up to her. 

The girt answered petulantly : " Nothing for 
you to see ! " and was trying to escape from 
the room when he prevented her by standing 
with his back to the door. 

"Tell me who has given you it?" he 
demanded suspiciously. 

Lucy was silent. The tell-tale colour dyed 
her face and neck. She glanced hurriedly 
round as if for a way of escape. 

" I see!" exclaimed Frank disgustedly. " It's 
that Horton ! " 
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"That Horton, as you call him, is supposed 
to be your friend" exclaimed Lucy angrily. 
" How fickle you are, Frank ! You brought 
him here, and thought such a lot of him until 
now." 

That was true. Frank did not know what to 
say, and so said nothing. 

" And I may as well tell you," continued 
Lucy, '* that nothing you can do will ever come 
between me and Rex Horton. We are engaged 
to be married." 

Frank sighed. He had no idea matters had 
gone so far. Lucy was of age. He could not 
prevent her marrying whom she pleased. 

Lucy glanced at his face, then, touching the 
spring of the little jewel-case, she held it out 
before his eyes. Inside lay a locket and a 
pretty diamond ring. 

" He took the ring to get it altered," she said ; 
" it was rather too large. This fits me perfectly." 
She slipped it on her finger. 

" On, Lucy, take care," said Frank 
wamingly. 

" I don't know what you and mother can say 
against him I " she exclaimed. " I am sure you 
are prejudiced against him. He is really very 

food. Oh, I wish you would be nice about it, 
rank! Rex is fond of you. He talks so 
nicely to me about you. He will be such a 
good brother-in-law." 
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She looked so pretty, as she stood pleading 
there, with her lover's gifts in her hand, that 
Frank Telt quite touched. 

" I'm afraid he won't make you a good 
husband," he murmured. "You know he isn't 
like — farfier." 

" Areyou like father? " she retorted. " Who 
is? I don't expect to marry a perfect man. 
But I think Rex is as good as other people — 
and he loves me." 

Frank saw that it was too late for him to 
interfere. The mischief — for mischief he was 
confident it was — had been done. Lucy would 
marry the man unless he himself prevented 
it. 

That evening's play at The United brought 
Frank's money up to ^loo. 

Horton linked his arm in his as they left the 
club. 

'* Frank," he said, " you must have the sense 
to stop playing for money now. You have 
done as much as I ever promised ; you have 
doubled your capital. Now you must invest it 
in some splendid gold mines I know about in 
South Africa. The shares are low now, on 
account of the war, so we can get them cheap. 
It will be a capital speculation." 

Frank thought this was excellent advice. 
The idea of not playing again for money lest 
he should lose his winnings appealed to him as 
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being full of common sense. Perhaps Horton 
was not such a bad fellow, after alt ; and now 
that he was engaged to Lucy, he would feel 
bound to do his best for her brother. Frank, 
therefore, began to ask questions about the 
shares in the South African mine, and to show 
an interest in the subject, which seemed to 
gratify Horton immensely. 

The two became so friendly at last that the 
subject of Morton's engagement to Lucy was 
mentioned; and Frank congratulated him, and 
said he knew he would mske her a good 
husband. 

Two days after that, Frank, who knew very 
little indeed about investing in gold mines, 
handed over his hundred pounds to Horton, 
that he might pay for the shares — twenty of 
them — which the money was to purchase. 
Horton gave him a written receipt for the 
money, assured him solemnly that he should 
soon have the certificate from headquarters, 
and bade him watch the papers, and notice each 
day how rapidly the shares were rising. 

"Your money will soon be doubled again," 
he said smilingly, as with a shake of the hand 
and a nod he went away. 

That evening Frank did not go to the club. 
He went by train to Wigan, to see beautiful 
Milly Grey, and tell her first of all of his good 
fortune. 
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" I love you, Milly darling," he said, as he 
sat by her side in the poor little cottage she 
called home. " I love you with all my heart 
And now that I am, if not a rich man, at least 
on the way to become one, I have hurried here 
to tell you all, and beseech you to promise me 
you will be my wife." 

He had told Milly all about his money then, 
and she, too, being ignorant about the usual 
procedure whereby shares in mines are pur- 
chased through a stockbroker, imagined that 
the transaction was all right, and that he was 
in the way to make a fortune. He would be a 
rich man, as rich men go in their rank of life, 
and as his wife she would be considered to 
have made a good match. The thought of 
that made her feel more regretful about Len. 
Poor Len 1 It was not to improve her 
prospects pecuniarily that she left him. 

" But, Frank," she faltered, looking down, 
and blushing very much, " there is Lea. 
Won't it seem hard on him ? " 

" Len ! " he cried contemptuously. " You 
are too good for him. And I really don't 
think he'll break his heart, Milly, so long as he 
can get his beer. Don't be angry. Listen 1 
As I came here I was thinking about him — oh, 
so nicely ! — when I perceived a drunken beggar 
floundering about on the road just before me. 
Some boys were laughing at him, and saying 
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he had walked that way all along the street 
Just as I passed he gave a lurch to get out 
of my way, and fell over into the gutter. 
Judge of my disgiist when I found it was 
Len!" 

" Len ? Are you certain ? Are you quite, 
quite certain ? " 

Milly's great eyes looked searchingly at 
him. Her voice shook as she ask^ the 
question. Much depended for her upon his 
answer. 

*' It's quite true, Milly. I am sorry to say 
it is perfectly true," he said, adding earnestly: 
" My dear ^^irl, is it possible you can imagine I 
would deceive you in such a matter ? " 

" No — no, indeed," Milly cried, shocked at 
her suspicion of him. " Oh, Frank, forgive 
me for asking you again I But it was such 
an awful thing to hear of poor Len. He's in 
a bad way. He is — " 

" Yes. And if he can't keep sober now 
when he is young, what will he do as he gets 
older ? " 

Milly was silent. Great tears dropped from 
her eyes, and fell upon her hands. She felt as 
if all that was best of Len, the old Len that she 
used to love, was dying ; and she was conscious 
of not being altogether blameless in the matter, 
for she feared his unbappiness about her had 
driven him to drink. 
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But Frank kissed her tears away. He told 
her that she was bis ; that they were made for 
each other ; and that he should never allow her 
to marry anyone but himself, least of all Len, 
whose cbaracter was weak and pitiable. 

Before they parted, Milly whispered that she 
loved Fnuik, and would be his wife; and the 
promise was sealed with a kiss and more 
promises from him. 
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CHAPTER X 

HORTON AND FRANK 

" It ain't wrong, Maggie. If you put all the 
coppers together I have won this last week, 
they only come to sixpence." 

" But I'm sure it's wrong," said Maggie 
decidedly. 

" I shall ask Frank. Now thei^ I shall ask 
Frank," said Bobbie, in a tone which implied 
that Frank's decision would be favourable to 
his wishes. 

" Well, what do you want ? " asked Frank, 
coming downstairs at that moment, and glanc- 
ing hurriedly at the grandfather-clock by the 
door as he sat down to his breakfast. He 
was late, and looked pale and tired, for his 
conscience had been keeping him awake for 
hours. 

Maggie, who happened to have no work just 
then — sometimes work is slack at the mills, and 
the hands have an enforced holiday — looked 
rather anxiously at Frank. She was uneasy 
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about him, and the more so because he took 
none of tJiem into his confidence, and had 
never mentioned Milly to her since she had 
ventured to speak to him about her. 

" It's not wrong to play at marbles for half- 
pence, is it, Frank ? " demanded the boy, looking 
eagerly up. 

"Well, who says it is?" asked Frank, in a 
tone of annoyance. 

" Maggie says so," indignantly. 

Frank glanced at her, and she met his look 
unflinchingly. " Father said every form of—" 
she was beginning. But Frank put up his hand 
to stop her. 

" My head aches, and, really, M^gie, your 
voice is shrill," he said peevishly. " But 
Maggie is right, Bob. I will not allow you 
to pay for ha'-pence ; I will not hear of it. 
I shall be angry if you do it again." 

" But why ? " 

" It's mean to get the other boys' money in 
that way. Aye, and it's wrong" 

The little boy was silent But he glanced 
slily at his brother in a way the latter did 
not like. It implied suspicion, he thought 
Bobbie was wondering if Frank always did 
what was right, and what their father would 
have approved. 

" No more coffee, thank you, Maggie. Tell 
mother " — she was often late — " that I had not 
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time to run up to see her. I'm due at Mannerly 
HalL" 

Frank went off to attend to Sir Claude's 
clocks, as his custom was on Friday mornings ; 
and, as usual, he thought it hard that so much 
wealth, and the luxuries wealth brings, should 
belong to the baronet — who was about the same 
age as himself — whilst he had so very little 
money. Sir Claude's gift had not bridged the 
gulf between them ; rather it had seemed to 
emphasise it. For what was hfty pounds to 
him ? No ; he used to say the rich should 
share what they had with the poor. He ought 
to act up to his tenets. 

"Is the clockmaker here?" inquired Miss 
Mannerly, entering the hall, as Frank was 
winding up an old oak clock. 

The young man stepped forward and bowed. 

"Would you kindly see what is the matter 
with my watch ? " said Aline Mannerly, holding 
out a costly little watch for him to look at 

He took it from her, and began to examine 
the works. " It has had a fall," he remarked. 

"Yes. Can you put it right for me?" 

"Certainly, madam; but I shall have to 
take it home with me." 

" Oh, well, do." 

" I should like to keep it a few days, to see 
how it goes after I have repaired it," said 
Frank. 
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" Oh, yes ; you can do sa I shall not want 

it particularly. It will do if you bring it with 
you next Friday when you come to attend 
to the clocks." 

" Thank you, madam ; that will give me 
nice time." 

Miss Mannerly bent her head, and was 
walking away, when an after-thought made 
her say : 

*' By-the-by, Wood — your name is Wood, I 
think ? " 

"Yes, madam." 

" You will take great care of the watch. I 
believe my brother gave quite a lai^ sum — 
thirty-five or forty pounds — for it." 

" It will be perfectly safe with me." 

" Yes ; I am sure of that. Your father 
worked here a long time, did he not .'' " 

" Yes, madam ; thirty years." 

"What a long time!" Aline smiled, and 
with a pleasant " Good morning," left him. 

Frank frowned a little as be walked 
homewards. 

" Fancy the fellow giving all that for a 
watch for his sister!" he grumbled. "What 
a lot of poor folks it would have fed, aye, and 
clothed, too I He's a humbug I " 

On arriving at home, Frank went straight 
to his workshop, and set to work to repair 
the pretty little watch. He was still busy 
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with it, in the evening, when Horton called 
for him. Lucy was not at the cottage, so 
having spoken to her mother and Maggie, 
with a nod and smile at Bobbie and the 
younger children, Horton joined Frank in his 
workshop. 

" I've brought you your certificate, Frank," 
said the visitor, when me door was closed and 
Bobbie's eyes, fixed on it, were excluded. 
" Here it is." He produced a document, 
written on stamped paper, with many flour- 
ishes, saying that the holder, Frank Wood, 
was the possessor of twenty shares in the 
South African' Morning Sun Gold Mining 
Company, Limited. " Here it is. Take 
great care of it. Lock it up safely, and 
never — never be so weak as to show it to 
anyone." 

"Why? What for?" 

Frank's hands trembled as he took the paper 
from Horton and examined ic 

" It's worth a hundred pounds. Any bank 
would give you that for it. Don't you twig 
now ? " 

" I see," said Frank slowly. " You think if 
I tell people they might try to steal it" 

" Exactly I 'Then where would you be ? " 

" I should not be likely to tell anyone who is 
a thief." 

" But, my dear fellow, no one is to be trusted 
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in these days. It is each man for himself, and 
the devil take the hindermost ! " 

Frank winced. He did not approve of all 
Horton's sayings. Still he was vastly pleased 
with the certificate. He had been a little 
uneasy about the hundred pounds he had 
entrusted to Horton; but the latter had brought 
him the certificate as he promised, and Frank 
felt ashamed of his distrust. 

" Now, go and lock it up, old man, and then 
I will tell you what we will do." 

Frank got his keys and opened an old safe 
in which his father always used to keep the 
more valuable watches which were handed in 
for repair. He took out a battered cash-box of 
his father's, and placed the certificate within it 
Then he returned the cash-box to its place, and 
locked the safe. 

Horton was watching him all the time 
stealthily beneath lowered eyelids, but he said 
nothing until the little transaction was over, 
when ne remarked : 

" It's safe now." He wiped his brow with 
his handkerchief. 

" I'm very much obliged to you," said Frank 
heartily. " It is nice to think I have those 
shares. What dividends will they bring in 
exactly ? " 

" On, sixteen per cent. I bdieve I That will 
be eight pounds in January next, and perhaps 
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eight pounds again in six months, or possibly 
more. But if the shares rise very much in 
value, I should advise your selling out" 

He began to explain how this could be done 
through Him. 

It was a very interesting subject of conversa- 
tion, and Frank became so absorbed that be 
did not notice the door was opened softly about 
a quarter of an inch, nor was he aware that a 
small boy, who had flattened himself against it, 
was listening eagerly. 

Horton, who had his back to the door, was 
equally unconscious of an eavesdropper, £is he 
went on from the talk of the shares to en- 
deavour to persuade Frank to accompany him 
to the Doncaster races on the following week. 
That Frank had not any money was to him 
no insuperable difficulty. Money could be 
borrowed, he said, on some of the watches 
lying idle in the shop. Once at the races, 
Frank could easily win more by betting; and 
on his return home he could redeem the 
watches, and have some spare money. 

Frank did not like the idea of being so 
dishonest as to pledge watches which had been 
left in his hands for repair, or which were in 
process of being made for firms who supplied 
the materials. However, he promised Horton 
he would accompany him to the races in the 
beginning of the week; and then be confided to 
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him the secret of his engagement to beautiful 
Milly Grey. 

'* Well, you are a lucky fellow," said Horton. 
" I wish," he added, " that we could take your 
sister Lucy and your young lady with us to the 
St. Leger." 

" That would be fine," said Frank, quite 
eagerly. " But no ; " — his countenance fell^ 
" they would have to know things ! " 

" Yes ; they would have to know things," 
said Horton; "and we couldn't do business if 
they were with us. But, I say, should we take 
Bentley ? " 

" No," answered Frank. " Better not ! No ; 
if I go. ni go alone ; I won't be responsible for 
another." 

That was what he said — that he would not 
be responsible for others ; and yet, unawares, 
he was about to be responsible for another's 
going to the Doncaster races. But who can 
tell where his responsibility begins and where 
it ceases? 
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CHAPTER XI 

" MY EWE LAMB " 

"Frank, I have come over from WJgan to 
tell you that I think you're a big scoundrel ! " 

It was Sunday afternoon, and Frank, sitting 
in his late father's arm-chair, with his feet 
propped up against the mantelpiece, smoking 
a pipe, vouchsafed no answer. 

Len, who had come over from Wigan in 
great anger, stood in the doorway glaring at 
him. He looked thinner and more shabby 
than ever; his appearance seemed to Frank 
to be quite disreputable, as he stood leaning 
against the door-post 

"What have you to say for yourself, 
Frank?" he continued. 

The other leisurely put down his feet, 
pushed back his chair, knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe, and, turning, pretended to see his 
brother for the first time. 

"Oh, it's you, Len!" he said. "Good 
afternoon." 

119 
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It was now Len's turn to be speechless. 
He did not, indeed, know what to say. Frank 
would not heed any reproaches from him. He 
gnashed his teeth in impotent rage. 

" I think," said Frank, looking at him from 
head to foot, " I really think you look shabbier 
every time I see you. Is that your best 
Sunday coat?" 

" Never mind the coal," answered Len. 
" It is the 'eart that matters." 

" If by 'eart you mean heart, it is, indeed," 
responded Frank loftily. 

Len looked at him with heavy, lowering 
brows. Then he cried hoarsely : 

" Eh, man, you are fine to look at ! Your 
coat is good, and your manners are grand. 
You have silver in your pocket, and, perhaps, 
silver put by. Any lass would come to you 
at your beck and call ; but I'm different. I 
toil hard in the bowels of the earth, working 
like a slave, half stripped, for hours and hours. 
I'm thrown with all sorts of fellows — drinking, 
swearing, and worse. It's been so ever since 
I was a little lad. I haven't had a chance 
same as you ; but I've never grumbled before — 
I've never grumbled before. For, hard as it 
was, I'd otu joy — I'd one ewe lamb. Frank," 
he continuecl solemnly, " Frank, do you know 
the tale of the ewe lamb ? " 

" No," said Frank, sitting down again in 
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rather a despondent attitude. After all, he did 
not feel a very fine fellow. Len was reaching 
out to what little heart he possessed. " No," 
he said, " I can't say I know the tale." But he 
lied to his brother from sheer inability to find 
another way out of his awkward position. 

" I was reading it in our mother's Bible, 
which she left me, last night," continued Len. 
" It's just this. There were two men. One 
was rich and had great flocks and herds. The 
other was right poor. He'd nothing — nothing 
to speak of, but one little lamb — a little ewe 
Iamb. See now," Len's tone grew almost 
animated, "it was a right bonny one. It ate 
out of his 'and, and laid its pretty 'ead against 
his knees ; and the poor man loved it He'd 
naught else to love, you know — naught else to 
love. The little lamb slept in his arms at 
nights ; and he talked to it, and it seemed to 
understand ; and it was all he had." 

Len's voice choked a little, and it was a few 
minutes before he could continue. 

" But one day — one day," he said, " the rich 
man cast his eyes that way, and saw the little 
lamb, and said : ' That's bonnie 1 I'll have 
that for myself.' So he took — he took the poor 
man's one ewe lamb — ■" 

Len could say no more. He was crying 
bitterly behind the back of one hand, which he 
had spread over his face. 
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Frank muttered something about hating a 
scene, and shrugged his shoulders, waiting for 
Len to proceed. 

" Frank," asked Len brokenly, " whatever 
were you doing to take from me my one ewe 
lamb?" 

It was impossible for Frank to misunderstand 
him. He could no longer pretend not to hear. 
It was necessary, It was absolutely necessary, 
for him to justify himself, if that was possible. 
He tried to do it in his usual way. 

The usual way of a great many people is 
to .shift the blame on to someone else. 

" Len," said Frank, " Len, what if the ewe 
lamb left its owner, and went over to the richer 
man, begging him to take it ? " 

"She didn't do that! Milly didn't do 
that ! " cried Len furiously. " She's proud — 
too proud to do that I If you dare to slander 
her so, I'll go and tell her of it ; I will ! " 

Frank was alarmed, 

" Well, I didn't mean that exactly," he said. 
" I only mean — hang it, Len ! You must see 
she is quite unfitted to be your wife. Quite! 
Would you take that beautiful creature and set 
her down in the poor home of a Wigan collier "i 
Would you have her become such another as 
some of the poor colliers' wives ? Would you 
condemn her to a sordid miserable existence ? " 

*' Stop ! " cried Len, with a certain rugged 
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dignity. *' I should do the best I could for 
Milly if she became my wife ; and it isn't for 
you to belittle that same. Where love is there 
IS happiness. If Milly loved me she would be 
happy as my wife, no matter what sort of a 
home she had." 

" Certainly. If — but unfortunately for you, 
she doesn't love you." 

" She did before you came our way. Curse 
— no ; I won't curse you. But you had better 
keep out of my way. Keep out of my way on 
a dark night." His tones were furious now. 

" Why, Len," exclaimed Mrs. Wood and 
M^gie in one breath, entering at the door 
just then, on their return from church, "what 
are you saying ? " 

Len looked at them in a dazed manner. 
How smart they were in their new mourning 1 
And what a different life from his theirs was ! 
He looked at them as one down in a pit struggl- 
ing for bare existence might look at people 
enjoying a pleasant picnic up above. His 
heavy mouth opened as if to speak, and then 
shut firmly. He shook his head, waved his 
hand, tried to speak and smile, but broke down, 
and went off up the street, with slouching gait 
and bent head. 

Mag^e ran after him ; but her mother stayed 
to question Frank, from whom, however, little 
information was to be obtained. 
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" Dear Lennie, what is the matter ? " askai 
Mag^e, reaching his side at length, and catching 
hold of his arm. 

"Matter enough," said her brother. "Ob, 
Maggie! Maggiel" 

"My dear Lennie, what is it?" The girl 
could hear the loud beating of his heart, and see 
the drops coming slowly down his cheeks. 
" What is it, dear ? " she repeated. 

"It's Frank," he sobbed, "it's Frank, 
Maggie! He has taken my one ewe lamb." 

Maggie understood that what she had striven 
to prevent had, nevertheless, been done, and her 
indignation was great 
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CHAPTER XII 

WHERE WAS BOBBIE ? 

Frank did not go to Wigan that Sunday 
evening, as he had intended before Len came 
with his piteous story of the ewe lamb. After 
the latter's departure Frank felt that he could 
not go and see Milly, and sit with her, and kiss 
her when poor Len mieht be close by in a 
sute of wretchedness and despair. And there 
was another consideration ; Len had threatened 
— no, not exactly threatened, but suggested — 
that Frank had better not meet him again in a 
hurry. There was no moon to speak of just 
then, and Wigan colliery district, where the 
Greys lived, was very dark indeed. Len 
might be desperate ; and there were many ugly 
things a desperate man could do. Besides, 
Mrs. Wood and Maggie tc^ether made Frank 
tell them about his engagement to Milly Grey ; 
and they both insisted upon his keeping away 
from her and Wigan for a while, until Len was 
able to get accustomed to the idea. They gave 
"S 
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Frank no peace until he promised that, at least, 
he would not go there that day. 

On the Monday morning, as they were sitting 
at breakf^t, he announced that he was about to 
take a little holiday, and was going off on a 
trip with Horton. He was rather vague as to 
where they were going, but said he would send 
a telegram, when ne got to their destination, to 
say where he was. 

Mrs. Wood did not like the idea of bis 
leaving home for a few days. She cried, and 
repro£^ed him with neglecting his work, said 
he would lose more customers if he went away, 
and feared Horton would be leading him into 
mischief. 

This made Frank angry, and he declared 
snappishly that he was his own master, and 
should take a holiday when he pleased. He 
added furiously that he was not a child to be 
led into mischief by anyone, and if his mother 
could not trust him, and was dissatisfied with 
the way he carried on the business, he would 
leave her, and she could employ a workman. 

His mother wept more than ever when he 
said that; and Maggie, firing up, reproached 
him for being unkind, and making their mother 
unhappy. 

Immediately Frank began quarrelling with 
Maggie, and Bnally, in a huff, left the table, 
went into his workroom, made a few arrange- 
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ments with closed doors, and then quitted the 
house with a small black bag in his hand. 

" Good'bye I " he called, as he passed out of 
the door. " I shall soon be back again." 

That was all. He did not stay to hear their 
farewells. 

Having transacted a little business at the 
shop of a gentleman familiarly styled " Uncle " 
by his clients, Frank joined Horton, and the 
two proceeded to Doncaster by one of the 
numerous trip trains for the races. 

Frank was somewhat remorseful and low- 
spirited on the journey ; but when he arrived 
at Doncaster he gave himself up to so-called 
pleasure, drank heavily, and then was tempted 
to bet But the luck, as he called it, went 
against him ; he lost all his money, and even 
had to borrow a little from Horton to enable 
him to pay for his food and a bed. Horton 
did not ieem quite so friendly after that, and 
they nearly quarrelled. However, at night 
they drank together with some other men, 
and became more friendly over that. 

On the day of the St Leger Frank aston- 
ished Horton by turning up on the race-course 
with no less than ^^15 in his possession. He 
was very much excited, and talked largely of 
what he intended to do. How he came by 
the money he would not say ; eventually he 
begged Horton to advise him whether he 
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should back the favourite or not. Morton's 
advice induced him to do so ; but Frank 
discovered later that his so-called friend had 
backed another horse himself. After the race 
it was found that Frank had lost all his money, 
whilst Horton had won largely. 

Exasperated, Frank said Horton ought to 
have advised him to do as he did. Horton 
retaliated by calling Frank a muff and a green- 
horn. The quarrel went on until a fight would 
have resulted, had not friends of Horton's — ■ 
they were a queer lot — hastily interposed, and 
hustled him away out of Frank's sight. 

Penniless, with only his return ticket in his 

etcket, Frank made his way to the busy 
oncaster Station, where he took the first 
train to Liverpool. A more miserable young 
man could scarcely have been found than he 
was, as he travelled back, for he had left Miss 
Mannerly's valuable watch in a Doncaster 
pawn-shop. He would have to obtain £1$ 
with which to redeem it immediately ; and the 
question was how he should do that When 
he pawned the watch, to enable him to bet on 
the St Leger, he told himself that if he lost 
he would borrow the money of Horton, who 
knew that he was good for ;^ioo in South 
African Morning Sun Gold Mming Company 
shares. But now Horton and he had quarrelled, 
and even if they had not, Horton had been 
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so disagreeable about the small sum he lent him 
for food and lodging that it was not likely he 
would lend him ^15. 

" But I must raise the money somewhere," 
said Frank to himself, "if I have to hand over 
my certificate for it." 

Then he congratulated himself upon having, 
at least, ^100 in gold shares, and softened 
towards Horton, as he remembered that was 
mainly his doing. Resolving that he would 
call and see him soon, and try to make up the 
quarrel, and also that he would borrow money 
somewhere on his gold shares, which he could 
easily do by leaving his certificate as security, 
he fell into a doze from which he did not awake 
until the train had nearly reached Liverpool. 

It was late when he arrived at home that 
night. His mother had gone to bed ; but 
Maggie was sitting up for him. The moment 
she saw him she exclaimed : 

"But where is Bobbie?" 

" Bobbie ? " said Frank, in a tone of 
bewilderment. "Bobbie? Isn't he in bed?" 

He spoke unsteadily ; but Maggie was too 
anxious about her little brother to notice it 

" Hasn't he been with you ? " she cried. 

" Withww? Why, you must be dreaming! " 

There was no mistaking the surprise in 
Frank's tones and manner. He dropped 
heavily into a chair. 
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" He went after you," said M^^e. 

" Went after me ? " repeated her brother. 

"When you went out on Monday morning, 
Bobbie was lacing his boots, mother said — I 
was not noticing him — and, all at once, he 
looked up, and said in a low tone to mother, 
who was crying : 'Don't you fret, mother! Ill 
, run after Frank, and see what he is going to 
do ' ; and he kissed her, and ran out He did 
not return ; so we concluded he had gone on to 
school. But he did not come back to his meals, 
or at night ; and so we thought he must have 
gone with you, and waited impatiently for 
your telegram, which never came. We have 
been waiting for it ever since, but nothing 
came." Her tone was weary and full of 
reproach. 

L-ooking at her, Frank was struck by her ill 
looks. 

" I'm awfully sorry, M^gie ! " he exclaimed. 
" I forgot — that is, I had no good news to 
wire, and so did not do so at all. But Bobbie ! 
This is serious. He has not been with me." 

*' Not been with you ? " 

"Certainly not ! I have not seen him since 
I left the house on Monday morning." 

"And it is now one o'clock on Thursday 
morning. Oh, Frank, where can he be ? " 

" III go to the police-station first thin? in 
the morning. No; I'll go now! There'll be 
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some of the staff up. I say, Ma^^e, how old 
is he ? I shall have to describe him." 

" He is twelve," said Maggie, crying all the 
time; "and he was dressed in brown knicker- 
bockers and jacket, with a broad white collar. 
He has rather red curly hair, and blue eyes. 
Oh, dear, what shall we do ? " 

"Well, don't say anything to mother to-night. 
How is she ? " 

" She is poorly. She hasn't been up to-day. 
She has been fretting about you and Bobbie. 
I think she must be asleep now, or she would 
have called to me when you came in." 

"Well, don't disturb her." 

Frank went out again, to go to the police 
station. When he returned, he was quite 
touched to find M^gie had made some tea 
for htm. 

He was very glad of it, for he was consumed 
with an extraordinary thirst ; but it tasted queer 
and bnickish, after the strong drink to which he 
had been accustomed of late. 

Maggie was crying quietly all the time she 
waited on him, and cut his bread and butter. 

Frank felt most uncomfortable. He could not 
think at all clearly ; but he knew Maggie blamed 
him, a;id knew, too, that he deserved it. His 
usual power to throw the blame on someone 
else deserted him, and be could only say : 

*' Go to bed, Maggie. Go ! " 
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" How can I go to bed and think that dear 
little boy is out in the world alone ? " she replied, 
sitting down again by the fire. 

All through the night they sat there opposite 
to one another, Maggie starting often as she 
thought she heard a step coming up to the 
door, and Frank sleeping much in spite of his 
anxiety. 

Just as the day was dawning Mas^e awoke 
him by laying her hand on his arm. He opened 
his eyes, and perceived her f2ice ghastly in the 
dim light 

"Frank," she said, " I heard something fall 
against the door. Open it and see what is there. 
Make haste ! " and a low cry fell from her lips. 
She was trembling so violently she could not 
go herself. 

Opening the door, Frank discovered Bobbie 
lying in a swoon on the threshold. He lifted 
him in, and laid him on the couch ; and Maggie 
— quite herself again — brought water, and tried 
to bring him round. 

Slowly, slowly, at last the blue eyes opened. 

"Yes, darling; you are safe home," said 
Maggie, answering the unspoken question. 
" Don't try to talk ! We are so glad you have 
returned." 

Then Frank made him drink ; and after a 
minute or two the boy said : 

" It was a long way ; but you see I did it" 
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" Don't talk," said Frank, for he knew what 
was coming. 

"You came back by train, didn't you?" 
asked the boy. "Well, I didn't I walked," 
with a sob. 

Ma^^e looked wonderingly from one to the 
other. 

" Maggie," Frank spoke authoritatively, "he 
is very cold. Could not you warm a blanket ? " 

The girl ran upstairs to fetch one. 

" Did you follow me to Doncasler ?" asked 
Frank, bending over the old sofa on which the 
child was lying. 

" Yes. Please do not be vexed, Frank. I 
saw how you got the money to go ; so I got 
some that way, too. It seemed just on pur- 
pose Mrs. Jameson called me in as I was 
passing, and gave me her old watch to take to 
you to mend, so I ' popped ' it after you had 
* popped ' yours ; and the silly old chap only 
lent me seven-and-sixpence on it. So, when I 
got to the station, I hadn't enough to get a 
trip ticket and leave a little over ; so I only 
took a single, and I had a shilling left for a 
bet. I m^e a bet, too, Frank ; but I lost it. 
Then I'd no money to bring me back, and 
no money for food." He sobbed again at the 
recollection. 

" Poor Bobbie I Why didn't you come to 
me?" 
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" I couldn't find you, or Mr. Horton. I 
looked all over. Oh, but I did see Mr. 
Horton, just at the last ! He was with a 
grand lady — oh, such a grand lady ! And 
she said she was his wife ! Just think, Frank. 
He's engaged to our Lucy ; and the lady said 
he was her husband." 

'* What did he say ? " 

'* Oh, he laughed, and said she was a vix — 
vixen ! And I said she wasn't his wife, 'cos 
he was going to marry Lucy. And she said, 
' Who's diat rum little kid ? ' And Mr. Horton 
laughed again, and said I was evidently 'daft ! ' " 
Bobbie spoke disgustedly. 

Frank heard Maggie returning. He therefore 
said hurriedly ; 

" You must not say a word about all this to 
the others, Bobbie, till I give you leave. How 
did you get back ? " 

" I walked." 

" Walked ? You couldn't walk all the way 
from Doncaster? It is impossible. And you 
hadn't time." 

" I set off after that race on Monday — I 
didn't wait for any more. And I begged a 
ride in a cart often when there was one going 
my way. Folks were very kind when they 
heard I'd got to go to Liverpool. And they 
gave me food. And one man let me sleep 
m his waggon all Wednesday night ; he was 
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driving a heavy load somewhere all night, and 
he said a little lad like me wouldn't make any 
difference." 

" Did you walk all Tuesday and all 
Wednesday ? " 

" Yes ; 'cept for rides." 

" I should think it's sixty miles from 
Doncaster to Liverpool." 

" A hundred ! " corrected the small boy. " It 
must have been a hundred My feet are sore," 
he added plaintively ; " but my leg hurts the 
most" 

" Where does it hurt ? " asked Maggie, 
returning with a blanket. 

" Here I my knee. No, up here," putting 
his hand on his hip, and giving a cry of pain. 

Frank and Maggie looked at each other in 
alarm. A foreboding of some serious illness 
for the boy came to each at that moment, and 
very gravely Frank wrapped him in the 
blanket and carried him upstairs to bed, 
winning a wan smile from uie little fellow, 
when at last he was safely deposited there. 

" Frank carries nicely," his white lips 
murmured. " He is good like &ther." 

Frank heard and groaned. He went to 
his tiny bedroom, and lay down on his mattress ; 
but not to sleep. Here was another complica- 
tion. Not only was there Miss Mannerly's 
watch to redeem, but sdso Mrs. Jameson's — 
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he could not blame Bobbie for following his 
example— and that was not the least of the 
troubles. Bobbie's statement that a woman 
claimed Horton as her husband was most 
distressing. Poor Lucy's happiness was to be 
wrecked, then ; but what a mercy it was she 
had not married Horton ! The man must be 
a villain. And Frank had been the one to 
introduce him to his sisters. Conscience had 
warned him that he was not a desirable 
associate for them ; sttll, self-interest had in- 
fluenced him, and now he was to blame for 
having helped to bring misery on poor Lucy. 
If Bobbie developed hip disease, or anything 
of that kind, after his tremendous pedestrian 
feat, Frank, too, would be greatly to blame for 
that also. No wonder that he was miserable. 
No wonder that, in the silence of those quiet 
morning hours, he seemed to hear his deceased 
father's voice, saying in accents full of reproach : 

"You promised you'd be good to litde 
Bobbie, and to your mother, and sisters, and 
poor Lennie." 

" I am the most wretched man in all the 
world," said Frank to himself. " I meant to 
do right, and be a sort of benefactor to my 
family; but I've done wrong on all sides. I 
wish to goodness Milly had never come in my 
way, or Horton either. I've a good mind 
to have nothing more to do with either of them; 
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and yet — " Perhaps it wasn't true that the 
gaily dressed lady was really Horton's wife ; 
and Frank could scarcely afford to break with 
him entirely. As for MiUy, well, he would not 
think about her just then. 

The night, or rather the early morning, came 
to an end at last, and, dressing hastily, Frank 
went down to find M^gie Just going out to 
fetch a doctor for Bobbie. The poor boy was 
crying out with pmn. He had been delirious, 
and had told her everything, and she was greatly 
shocked. Her mother knew, too, she said, 
and Frank had better not go near her. Well, 
if he wanted to be useful he could go for the 
doctor ; she must return to Bobbie. 

Frank went for the doctor who had attended 
them for years, and succeeded in bringing him 
back with him, early though the hour was. 
For Dr. Jacobson had a respect for the family, 
engendered by years of honest dealing on the 
part of the late husband and father. He was 
much concerned to And Bobbie was apparently 
beginning with a severe form of hip disease, 
brought on by days of continuous walking, and 
was shocked to find it was caused by his 
following his eldest brother to the Doncaster 
races. 

"Why Frank," he said, "that wasn't the 
way to lead your younger brother. What 
would your good old father have said ? Didn't 
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know the boy had followed? Ah, well, we 
ought to act so that those looking up to us may 
folfow with impunity. But you look wretchedly 
ill yourself. What have you been doing?" 

Frank murmured something ; but the doctor 
was not to be put off. He gave the women some 
directions about poor Bobbie, and then made 
an excuse for drawing Frank Eiside into his 
little workshop. 

" Now, my lad," he said kindly, when they 
were alone, "you've been betting, or some- 
thing, and have got into debt Isn't that your 
complaint ? Eh ? " His kind eyes were read- 
ing the young man's face ; his hand was laid on 
his shoulder as he spoke. 

" I've got into a bit of a mess, sir, certainly." 

" I thought so. Out with it." 

Frank was silent 

The doctor looked at his watch. 

" I haven't much time," he said, '* as I'm due 
elsewhere. But, for your father's sake, I'll 
make a push to help you, Frank, if you'll make 
a clean breast of it. ' 

Then Frank told him that, to enable him to 
have money to bet at the Doncaster races, 
he had pawned a valuable watch for £15, 
and having lost his bet, had to redeem the 
watch at his own cost 

"But I'm not without money," he said, in 
conclusion. " I own twenty shares in the 
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South African Morning Sun Gold Mining 
Company, Ltd. They are worth ^100 now. 
I have the certificate here, in my safe." 

'* Humph ! I never heard of that mine. Let 
me see the certificate." 

Frank remembered Horton's advice not to 
show it to anyone, and began to make an 
excuse. But Dr. Jacobson insisted upon 
seeing the certificate. 

Slowly, therefore, and with much reluctance, 
Frank unlocked the safe and produced the 
paper. 

The doctor, opening it quickly, ran his eyes 
over it 

"I thought as much," he muttered. Then 
in a louder tone he asked : " Did you give 
a hundred pounds for this ? " 

"Yes; at least, for the hundred shares 
it speaks of." 

"Shares it speaks of? There are no such 
shares. There is no such mine as the South 
African Morning Sun. This is not a bonS fide 
certificate. It is only so much waste paper. 
You've been duped, Frank Wood, duped as 
your father never would have been ! There's 
an old saying that fools and their money are 
soon parted. But — " He broke off abruptly, 
seeing the despair in the young man's face. 

White as death Frank leaned against the 
wall of his little workshop. The room was 
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going round ; the doctor's voice sounded far 
away ; there was great darkness spreading over 
everything. Frank was not a delicate girl that 
he should faint He usually enjoyed good 
health ; but he was worn out with worries and 
troubles; he was humiliated in the dust, and 
knew not which way to turn. 

Never afterwards, in all the vicissitudes of his 
lot, did he forget the supreme agony of those 
few minutes. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE ANGEL OF THE COLLIERY DISTRICT 

Earth has its angels. One of them came to 
Wigan in those days, to the colliery district 
where Miily Grey and her friends lived, 
which was much in need of just such angelic 
interference. 

Gradually, by slow d^rees and sure, a 
Presence was felt in that part of the town 
amongst the poor colliers. Someone, with 
leisure in which to do it, and culture and 
education to enable her to do it properly, was 
striving hard to raise the environment of the 
people. Night schools were started ; areadtng- 
room, well supplied with illustrated papers, 
m^^ines, and newspapers, was opened ; so, 
too, were brand new coffee-rooms, brilliantly 
lighted, and gorgeously furnished. These 
were open early in the morning, that the 
colliers might have fresh hot coffee supplied 
to them before going to their work, and late 
at night, that they might have it after their 
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long day-shifts were over; upon these last 
occasions, a sweet-toned American organ at 
one end of the rooms was played continuously 
by one or other of the young ladies and gentle- 
men, friends of the Presence, who took it in 
turns to play, that the poor might be attracted 
to the place. 

Mothers' meetings were held in the daytime 
by older ladies of experience, whom the Presence 
gathered around her ; and cookery classes were 
opened by certificated teachers, much to the 
amazement of the few women who could be 
induced to attend them. These spread astonish- 
ing reports of the miracles achieved by the lady 
artist, who made pies and sausages, soup and 
hashes out of the various odds and ends of 
bread and meat, and the commonest vege- 
tables and fruit. Suspicions of French cookery 
— wherein horse-flesh and snails figured largely 
— loomed before the imagination of the 
ignorant ; and whispers of witchcraft were 
even prevalent amongst the more bitter op- 
ponents of the innovation. Indeed, these 
became so numerous, and of such force, that 
they had to be met and combated individually 
by the Presence herself. 

For the Presence was a lady — angels are 
always represented in pictures as ladies, 
although Holy Writ, which surely knows 
best, invariably assigns to them the masculine 
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gender — ^in fact, she was no other than Miss 
Mannerly herself, who, having failed to induce 
her bromer to work vigorously for the people, 
many of whom were making a great part of his 
wealth, had thrown herself valiantly into the 
gulf- 
Tall in person, noble-looking in feature, 
pretty in colouring, gracious in manners, and 
withal kind, good, and wise in heart and mind, 
Aline Mannerly possessed many qualities 
which contributed to her popularity and great 
iisefulness. 

" Our Angel " she was called by the colliers 
and their families ever after the day when an 
explosion in the mine caused the loss of several 
lives, and injuries to a still greater number, for 
in that terrible time of trouble and distress she 
did all that a Christian gentlewoman could do to 
aid the bereaved and alleviate the agonies of 
sufferers. 

Many other things did Aline Mannerly, which 
won her the love and confidence of the poor of 
the district. She personally visited them in 
their homes, held cottage meetings for them, 
and a simple kind of Bible-class on Sunday 
afternoons, and paid two nurses, a Bible-woman, 
and a Scripture-reader, to spend their whole 
working-time in the town. Besides that, ^e 
personally visited the schools, £md established 
Bands of Hope for the young. 
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It is wonderful how much can be accomplished 
by one person, when that person is energetic, 
rich, and of considerable social importance. 
Aline Mannerly never attempted to do every- 
thing herself ; she sought and obtained assistance 
from her numerous friends and acquaintances. 

That her brother Claude would do nothing, 
or, at least, very little, was a tremendous grief to 
her, coming as it did so unexpectedly, after all 
his professions when a poorer man. But he 
was just one of those instances — have we not 
all known them ? — of people who, having become 
suddenly wealthy, astound and grieve their 
friends by becoming completely changed, and 
not by any means favourably. Whilst poor, 
Claude was considered a benevolent, philan- 
thropic, wide-minded man, who might be blamed 
for his Socialism, but must certainly be approved 
of for his genuine kindness of heart. When 
rich, he was decidedly hard-hearted, selfish, and 
narrow-minded, a man who, as a magistrate — 
for he had become that — was noted juready for 
his severity with the poor. 

Aline and he, having no other relations, lived 
together at Mannerly Hall, so that he and his 
opinions were ever present griefs and dis- 
appointments to his nobler-hearted sister. She, 
however, as we have seen, having found ex- 
postulation and entreaty vain, set herself to 
work to counteract all that was wrong in him 
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in regard to his dealings with his poor 
employ^ at Widnes, and in striving to make 
up for his deficiencies, and to show a "more 
excellent way," was herself doing an angel's 
work. 

Claude stood rigidly aloof from it all, taking 
much credit to himself for not interfering with 
it, but aiding in no way, and sneering at every- 
thing when they were alone. He was bitten 
with that mania of so many nouT/eattx riches, an 
intense anxiety to increase his wealth — he who 
is rich invariably wanting more, and even 
ready to hazard the whole of his possessions 
rather than be content with such things as he 
has. 

One day, when visiting the poor, Aline called 
at Milly's home, and won all hearts there, from 
that of the decrepit old father to that of the 
"grand lady," as he always called his sister- 
in-law. 

Milly was charmed, indeed, with the gracious 
visitor, who spoke to her as a sister, praising 
the cleanliness of her house, and congratulating 
her upon the recovery of the aunt whom she 
had nursed so patiently and well through a long 
illness. 

" I am sure you must be feeling tired and in 
want of change yourself," said Miss Mannerly, 
in conclusion, " for you look thin, pale, and 
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Milly smiled rather wanly. 

" I should like to get away for a bit," she 
said ; " but it is impossible. I have my father 
to see to ; and there are my uncle's children who 
cannot be left." 

" Oh well, Miily,"said Jezebel Strong, "when 
I'm strong enough I will look after them for 
you, while you have a change somewhere." 

" That is very kind of you, Miss Strong," said 
Aline, turning to Jezebel Strong approvingly ; 
" but you do not look nearly well enough for 
work of any kind yet I was going to say," she 
looked again at Milly, "that I should be pleased 
to pay for help — that is, I mean, I would pay a 
woman for doing your work if that would enable 
you to get away .■' " 

" You are very kind," said Milly gratefully ; 
" but—" 

" No ; do not say ' but,' " cried Aline. " I 
shall be charmed to help you, for indeed you 
look so pale, and — and a little sad, dear." 

Milly's eyes filled with tears. Not knowing 
what to say, with a sad little gesture of farewell 
she left the room. 

" It's this way," observed her aunt to their 
visitor when they were alone, " the girl is not 
quite happ/ in her mind. The fact is, she has 
broken off a sort of engagement she had with a 
collier, and has become engaged to marry a 
young watchmaker in Liverpool. He came 
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over here, courting her and winning her promise 
of marriage, and then he went away, and has 
neither written nor come over for several days. 
I don't think he is treating Milly right But as 
soon as I am well enough, I shall go over to 
Liveipooi to see him. He wants tSking to — 
and there's more behind. I think what I have 
to say to him, Miss Mannerly, will alter the 
matter. Yes ; it will certainly alter the matter." 

" Well, I hope it may. Milly is so beautiful ; 
and from all accounts she seems as good as she 
is beautiful — for doubtless, she had excellent 
reasons for breaking off her engagement with 
the other man. No one ought to treat her 
otherwise than well. 6y-the~by, may I know 
the name of the young watchmaker? " 

Jezebel Strong hesitated. Then she said : 
*' His name is Frank Wood." 

" Frank Wood } Oh, then, I know him I 
He comes every week to wind up our clocks at 
Mannerly. He is a good-looking young man, 
and seems clever and mtelligent." 

Aline's tone was quite unconsciously a little 
patronising. She regarded the young man as 
a sort of servant, or, at any rate, a dependent 
of hers and her brother's. 

" He is more than that," said Jezebel Strong, 
with spirit " He is — " She paused. " You 
will know more about him soon — a great deal 
more," ^e added. 
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" Indeed I Tell me more now." 

" I cannot yet, till the time comes. But he 
is not what he seems. One day he will be 
in a very different position, and you, Miss 
Mannerly, will be intimately connected with 
it" 

" Really ! " Aline arched her pretty 
eyebrows. " This is mysterious, and arouses 
my curiosity. Will you not tell me 
more ? " 

Jezebel Strong froze perceptibly. 

" I have no more to tell you at present," 
she said, with dignity. 

Aline chatted a minute or two longer about 
other matters, and then arose to leave the 
cottage, stopping to say a kind word to the 
old man pottering about the door, and then 
walked rather quickly away, for she had stayed 
longer than she intended. She had been much 
interested in Miss Strong and Milly. They 
talked so well, and seemed more cultured than 
any women of the poorer class she had come 
across in Wigan. The girl's beauty, too, was 
ofa high order ; and her air of melancholy, and 
the re^y tears which sprang to her eyes when 
her troubles were alluded to, appealed to 
Aline's sympathy. She was interested, too, 
to hear of her relation to the young watch- 
maker at Liverpool, and piqued by Miss 
Strong's enigmatic remarks about his future. 
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which was to be connected in some mysterious 
way with her own. 

She was musing thoi^htfully about all this 
when, as she pzissed along the street, she saw 
what seemed to her to be a drunken man 
staggering £ilong before her, and glanced at 
him with pity and yet abhorrence of his 
condition. 

" It's not the drink, lady," said a poor man, 
who was following him, noticing her look. 
" It's illness that makes htm walk like that. 
He's not at all well, poor chap ! That and 
trouble — for he was engaged to marry a girl 
who jilted him — has pulled him down and made 
him as weak as a kitten. I'm just following 
him to see him safe home." 

" That is very kind of you," said Aline, with 
one of her sweet smiles. " What is his 
name ? " she added softly. 

" Len Wood I " 

" And the girl's name ? " she inquired more 
softly still. 

" Milly Grey I I reckon ye've just been at 
'er house." 

"Yes. Thank you for your information. 
Poor Len!" 

Aline stepped quickly forward, and, yielding 
to one of her own sweet impulses, took the sick 
collier's hand. 

" Lean on me, "she said very kindly. '* You 
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are not well, and I am strong. Lean hard I " 
She drew his poor soiled arm, in its tattered 
shirt-sleeve, within her own. "There," she 
said, " now lean on me. I will help you 
home." 

Through the mists of darkness floating 
around him, poor Leonard caught a glimpse of 
her sweet face, and a faint smUe flitted across 
his own discoloured one. 

"Why," he said, "is't the Angel? Thank 
God I I thought He did not care for me any 
longer. But He's sent our Angel to me." As 
if strengthened by the thou^t, he stepped 
along more steadily, his poor arm resting 
content in Aline's, the ghost of a smile 
hovering about his face. 

Angels are messengers. Aline was, indeed, 
God's messenger to him. 

When at length he was safely in his own 
small room, sitting in an arm-chair, drinking 
the rich soup she sent for, Aline gave him the 
remainder of the message she had brought 
him. 

" Don't forget," she said, *' there is the 
promise : ' Fear thou not, for I am with thee ; 
be not dismayed ; for 1 am thy God ; 1 will 
strengthen thee ; yea, 1 will uphold thee with 
the right hand of my righteousness.' " 

She found the verse in his mother's Bible, and 
left it open before him when she went away. 
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And Len, recovering, thought over her 
words, spelled the verse out, and took heart 
again to go on fighting the battle of life, 
vmtch had gone so much against him of 
late. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

VANISHED — A VILLAIN 

It was only too true that the certificate Frank 
had received from Horton, and, according to 
the latter's instructions, had kept so carefully 
under lock and key, was a bogus one, and 
perfectly valueless. The very name of the 
mine was fictitious. There was no such thing 
as the South African Morning Sun Gold Mining 
Company ; and consequently there were no shares 
in the mine to be sold. Horton had taken 
Frank's hundred pounds, and given him a 
worthless piece of paper for it. 

That there might be no mistake about this, 
the doctor who opened Frank's eyes took him 
at once to his lawyer, who corroborated what 
he had said, expressing surprise that Frank 
Wood could have been so "green" as to be 
taken in to such an extent The lawyer was 
kind, and refused to be paid for his opinion ; 
but that was what he said in plain English. 
He also advised Frank to get a warrant for 
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the arrest of the villain who had robbed 
him ; after which legal proceedings must be 
taken. 

Frank felt very smal\, indeed, as he followed 
Dr. Jacobson from the lawyer's office to the 
doctor's carriage. He had been in haste to be 
rich, and the result was that he had displayed 
his simplicity, had been cheated, and was now 
poorer than ever. For he owed fifteen pounds 
to one pawnbroker, seven-and-sixpence to 
Einother, and knew not where to get the money 
for the securities which must be redeemed. 

"What am I to do, Doctor?" he asked 
miserably. " I must have fifteen pounds to get 
that watch of my customer's out of pawn ; and I 
owe a few shillings as well." 

" And have you no money ? " 

" Next to none," muttered Frank, very 
red in the face; for he had drained his small 
resources to enable him to get to Doncaster 
races. 

" Do you mind telling me to whom that watch 
belongs?" asked Dr. Jacobson. 

" Well, I will tell you in strict confidence. It — 
in fact, it belongs to Miss Mannerly of Mannerly 
Hall." 

"What a mercy!" ejaculated the doctor. 
"Couldn't be a better person! Go to her, my 
lad ; make a clean breast of it ; and as sure as 
my name's Jacobson, she will help you out of 
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your trouble. She is an angel, you know, if 
ever there is one. Do you know that is what 
they call her at Wigan? — The Angel of the 
Collieries. That is her name there. Oh, youll 
be all right if you tell her I " 

" There is someone else I must see first I 
must find that scamp Horton, and have it out 
with him ! " cried Frank excitedly. 

And when the doctor had driven off, im- 
mensely relieved to find that there would be 
no necessity for him to ofier a loan of part, or 
all of the money required to stave off ruin for 
the family of his late good old patient, Wood, 
Frank went in search of Horton. 

Needless to say, the latter had not returned 
to the inn in which they lodged ; nor was his 
father there. 

" Both gentlemen have left," said the landlord, 
" and have taken away all their belongings. 
Worse luck for me I for they have given me 
a cheque which I cannot get cashed anywhere. 
They seemed pleasant-spoken, liberal sort of 
gentry, and I was fairly taken in. You know 
what a long time they have stayed here. Well, 
they paid me all right at first, so I tmsted them 
longer and longer, and at the last they have 
taken me in. Curse them ! They're an awfully 
fishy lot" And he looked even with suspicion 
upon Frank. For the worst of having been 
with wrong-doers is that some of the enects of 
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their sins are certain to cleave to us. We 
cannot touch pitch without being defiled ; and 
if we don't see it ourselves, others will. " Vou 
were a friend of theirs," said the landlord 
pointedly. 

" I was taken in like yourself," said Frank. 
" They have cheated me far more than they 
have cheated you. I wish I had never set eyes 
on them." 

"And so do I. It was an unlucky day for 
me when they lirst came here. But I don't 
know about you," growled the inn-keeper, his 
suspicions returning ; "you used to drink with 
them here. Much of that liquor is not paid for I 
You did ought, sir, to setde your part of the 
score." 

Frank was much alarmed. 

" Oh, I can't," he cried. " I can't ; 1 haven't 
the money. It was entirely as their guest that 
I — that I— took anything." 

" Well, sir, as they haven't payed me, you 
ought" 

" But they've cleaned me out — taken all my 
money," protested Frank. 

*' That may be so, sir, or it may not" said the 
tavern-keeper insolently. " Mary Anne, my 
dear, step this way." 

A stout woman emei^d from a dark passage, 
and stood with arms akimbo, contemplatmg 
Frank and her husband. She seemed chary 
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of speech, and made no remark, Only her eyes 
searched Frank's face with great keenness. 

" T\i{% gentUman," said the landlord, "was 
a friend of that lot that's just played us such a 
scurvy trick. He's helped to swell the score 
that's never been paid — " 

" He must pay his share," struck in the 
woman decisively. 

" So I say — " 

" But 1 cannot," cried Frank. " I have no 
money. The scamps who robbed you, robbed 
me also. They have stolen from me to the 
extent of a hundred pounds." 

The landlord whistled rudely. He did not 
believe it ; his wife, however, was of a different 
opinion. 

" Tell us how it was," she said, not 
unkindly. 

Frank turned very red. An idea had 
occurred to him even whilst Dr. Jacobson's 
lawyer was advising his taking out a warrant 
against Horton and commencing legal pro- 
ceedings. He could not do so and make the 
affair public without damaging the trade which 
W£is his only means of livelihood. If once his 
customers found out that he had been in the 
habit of gambling and speculating in South 
Africans they would no longer entrust to him 
their goods, nor, indeed, would they have any 
dealings with him. There is, in business, a 
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widespread, well-founded dislike to having 
anything to do with gamblers. Many a young 
man has lost his post, and been ruined for 
life, by the chance discovery of his employers 
that he was dabbling with the unclean 
thing. Frank dared not, therefore, relate the 
circumstances under which Horton had robbed 
him. 

*' I cannot tell you how it was," he said 
humbly enough ; for he knew his reticence 
would make the case look worse gainst 
him. 

"Then I shall sue you for payment for the 
spirits you have had." 

Tears came into Frank's eyes. Humiliated 
in the dust, he began to plead with the man 
for mercy ; but in vain. However, his wife 
was not so bard ; perhaps Frank's good looks 
appealed to her as well as his words. 

"James," she said to her husband, "I 
believe this young man is a bonny fiddy victim ; 
I believe he is." 

" What for do you think so, Mary Anne } " 

" Because I was listening at the door one 
day when those Hortons was talking alone 
together, and I heard the son say to his father 
that they'd a little plot on at their club against 
young Wood. They were going to let him 
win money, so that he might have a lot, and 
then they were going to make a clean sweep 
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of it into their own pockets, as a 6nish. They 
said he was such a softy, he would think that 
it was his own cleverness made him win the 
brass. And young Horton said he had 
guaranteed they should all have their money 
back again exacdy doubled." 

*' Wnat do you say to that ? " asked the 
landlord of Frank, who was very pale with 
angry excitement 

*' It's true," he said, " it must be true. I've 
been fool enough to imagine I won, time after 
time, from those dastardly scoundrels by my 
own skill — and they must have let me do so 
purposely. They must ; for, in the end, they 
got from me exactly double of what they 
tost" 

His tone was so unmistakable in its chagrin 
and bitterness that the landlord was convinced 
by that, and by his wife's story, that young 
Wood was, indeed, a victim himself. He 
therefore said no more about his claim on him 
for money, but began to urge Wood to put 
the whole matter in the hands of the police. 

It took Frank some time to convince him 
that he could not possibly do that without 
injuring himself in business. The landlord, 
however, declared in the end that he should 
put the dishonoured cheque in the hands of the 
police, who might come to Wood for evidence 
against the men. This Frank declared he 
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could not give without injuring himself, and a 
pretty .quarrel ensued, after which Frank got 
away with some difficulty, without leaving his 
address. 

He hurried along through a labyrinth of 
streets before he felt secure from being 
followed, and then, resolving to beg for time, 
if not to appeal for help, from Miss Mannerly 
on the morrow, he made his way home. 

"There's a letter for you, Frank," said his 
mother, meeting him at the door — in fact, poor 
woman, she was looking out for him. "The 
postman left it soon after you went out with the 
doctor." 

Frank tore it open. It was, as he suspected, 
from Horton, addressed from Doncaster. 

" Mr. Horton presents his compliments to 
Mr. Wood, and begs to say that business of 
urgency prevents his calling to say ' Good- 
bye.' Mr. Horton hopes that Mr. Wood will 
kindly bid his sisters ' Farewell,' especially 
Miss Lucy, with whom he has had a very 
pleasant little flirtation, and whom he will regret 
to see no more." 

That was all. Frank dropped the letter 
with a groan, and immediately stooped and 
picked it up again, crushing it into a ball, and 
thrusting it into his pocket, that his mother 
might not read it. 
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*' What is it ? " she asked tremblingly, 
alarmed at his face; " What is it, Frank ? 
More trouble ? " She laid her hand upon his 
arm ; but he shook it roughly off. 

" Don't bother ! " he said. " It is only a 
matter that concerns myself at least, and — 
and a fellow." 

He was going on into the house when his 
mother said : 

" Lucy is in your workroom. She has come 
in to see you, and seems to be in great trouble, 
but will not tell me about it. I nave not the 
confidence of my children ; " and she burst out 
crying anew. 

Frank went on into the workroom, feeling 
stunned and miserable. There he found Lucy, 
crouching down by the table — indeed, she was 
kneeling on the floor, leaning her head against 
the table, crying as if her heart would break. 

" What is it, Lucy ? " he asked, in hoarse 
tones, though he knew full well what answer 
he would receive. 

" He has gone ! Reginald has gone ! " she 
sobbed; "and he has sent me such a strange 
letter ! What does it mean ? " 

" What does he say ? " 

" See," she said pitifully, putting Horton's 
note into his hand, "read it yourself." 

Frank's rage against Horton was increased 
as he read in his bold hand-writing : 
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" Dear Lucy, — I think, after all, we are un- 
suited to each other, so I am not going to 
return to Liverpool. I am going far away, to 
another Continent Try to forget me, and find 
somebody nicer. I sent a message of farewell 
in my letter to Frank, but nevertheless I am 
writing to you as well, so I cannot be altogether 
callous. In fact, I may say my feelings are 
deeply stirred. But then, as you know, I 
always am very sensitive and warm-hearted. — 
Yours faithfully, Reginald Horton." 

" What does it mean ? " repeated Lucy 
pitifully. 

" It means that he is a faithless lover as well 
as a faithless friend I " cried Frank. 

Lucy's blue eyes suddenly blazed with 
passion. 

" Have you two been quarrelling ? " she 
almost screamed, as the idea occurred to 
her for the first time that perhaps her brother 
was to blame for what had happened. 

"Yes; we have quarrelled," he answered 
bitterly enough, "The man is a rogue! He 
has robbed and cheated me." 

Lucy did not hear the last sentence ; her 
narrow mind was filled with the one thought 
that her brother was in a measure to blame for 
the loss of her lover. 

"Then it is your fault," she cried; "and I 
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will never, never speak to you again as long 
as I live!" 

" Hush ! Hush ! " he exclaimed. " Don't 
speak so wildly! Try to be calm. I will tell 
you all I know." 

But she would not listen. She gave him a 
look of hatred, and hurried away out of the 
little house, passing her weeping mother in the 
kitchen without a word. For she was thinking 
only of herself and her lost lover ; she had no 
room in her heart for any other love — no room 
in her mind for any other ide£L She had never 
noticed how ill and upset her brother looked, 
nor how she ^ded to his distress by her 
wild reproaches. 

It was Maggie, who, coming down from the 
sick-room, where she had sung poor Bobbie to 
sleep, found Frank weeping bitterly in bis work- 
room, with his face buried in his hands. 

This was no time for blaming him. She only 
felt the tenderest compassion. Putting her arm 
round his neck, she said lovingly : 

" Dear Frank, what is the matter ? Tell me, 
dear!" 

For a moment or two he was tempted to 
tell her all ; but on second thoughts determined 
not to mention his money difficulty. None of 
the family had known of his possessing the 
hundred pounds — unless, indeed, Bobbie had 
overheard him speaking of it to Horton — 
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therefore he felt disinclined to tell her 
about its loss. So he told her about Lucy 
instead. 

" Lucy's engagement broken off! And by 
Horton ! Oh, the wretch ! " cried Maggie. 
"She blames you, does she? Oh, but that 
is most unfair ! How could you help it ? I 
will talk to her the next time I see her. She 
always is unreasonable when she is out of 
temper ; but she grieves over it afterwards." 

** Yes ; you talk to her. It is Horton who 
has behaved like an unprincipled villain. He 
has treated me infamously. You don't know — 
you don't know all he has done." His voice 
shook with angry excitement. 

Maggie perceived that there was far more 
amiss than the breaking off of her sister's 
eng^^ment. She felt tempted to say, " Did 
I not warn you against him ? " but wisely 
refrained from doing so. Instead, she sug- 
gested that Frank should have some food, for it 
was then past their usual dinner hour; and 
when he consented, she slipped away to get 
it ready, and induce her mother to go and 
sit beside poor Bobbie, to be near him when 
he awoke. 

Frank felt really grateful to her when he 
found the living-room, or kitchen, was empty, 
and a nice little meal was laid on the round 
table in the middle of it In any case, he 
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would not starve ; and after he had eaten and 
drunk, he began to feel more hopeful about 
Miss Mannerly's proving indeed to him a true 
benefactress in his utter need. 

Immediately after his dinner, he set off for 
Mannerly Hall, resolved to lose no time in 
appealing to her. 
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CHAPTER XV 

FRANK AND MISS MANNERLY 

*' Is there anything I can do for you ? My 
poor fellow, what is the matter ? " 

Aline's tones were full of compassion. She 
looked kindly on the young watchmaker, who 
stood before her in her pretty morning-room, 
with great drops standing out upon his brow, 
and an expression of anguish on his face. 

" I've got a — got a confession to make to 
you, madam," faltered Frank. " I'm afraid 
you will be very angry, I've done wrong — 
very wrong, and it isn't likely you'll overlook 
it. But if — if you prosecute me, I shall be 
ruined for life ; and not only me, but my poor 
widowed mother and the children." 

" But what have you done ? " asked Miss 
Mannerly, already suspecting that something 
must have happened to her watch. 

" Oh, madam," said Frank in anguished 
tones, " consider ! You have everything so 
fair and smooth in your life — you have money 
165 
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for all your wants — you are shielded from 
temptation. It is easy for you to be good — 
and more, it is almost impossible for you to 
be dishonest But with me it is very different. 
My work is so tedious, and often so ill-paid. 
It is impossible to save from my scanty earn- 
ings. If, by tremendous efforts, I could save 
thirty, or even fifty pounds a year, what would 
that do for me in the future ? To live on the 
interest of what I have earned would always be 
impossible. Then, think of the temptation 
when a sharp fellow — a man of the world — ■ 
came to me and showed me how, by playing 
cards, or by a single bet on a race-course, I 
might gain more in a few hours or a few 
minutes than I could in a year, and, when I 
urged that I had no capita! — no money to 
begin with — pointed to the watches in my 
workshop left with me to repair, and sug- 
gested money could easily be raised on them, 
and paid back out of my winnings. It seemed 
so simple, so easy! I thought, ' Nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have.' So I went to Doncaster, 
to the St Leger, and backed the favourite — " 
He broke down, covering his face with his 
hands. The veins in his forehead swelled ; 
he was crimson to the roots of his hair, 
which was damp and limp ; he shuddered 
violently. 

" The ways of transgressors are hard," 
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thought Aline, looking at him with com- 
miseration. She was certain now about the 
fate of her watch. 

'* How much," she asked, " how much did 
you raise — isn't that the expression ? — upon 
my watch?" 

" Fifteen pounds. Oh, I know it is worth 
much more ; but that was all the pawnbroker 
would allow. Oh, you must forgive ! I 
never meant — I had money ; but it is gone 
— all gone!" 

" Have you the ticket — the pawn-ticket? " ■ 

"Yes, madam." Frank produced it. 

" Give me the pawnbroker's address," said 
Miss Mannerly, after a few minutes' thought 
" I suppose it's a respectable house ? " 

" Yes, certainly ; one of the largest in the 
High Street" Frank gave her the address. 

" That will do. I wiU send for my watch." 
Miss Mannerly rose, as tf to dismiss him. 

" You will have to send fifteen pounds 
madam," said Frank, thinking she did not 
understand. 

"Yes; I shall do that." Aline paused again ; 
then she said : " You can go." 

" But — but," faltered Frank, " what are you 
going to do to me ? I suppose i lose my 
employment in this house — and — and if people 
hear what I have done my business will be 
ruined ! " 
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Aline smiled very graciously. 

"Your secret is safe with me," she said. 
" And you will continue to come weekly to see 
after the clocks, as your father did so many 
years before you ; everything must go on just 
the same." 

Just the same! This was magnanimity 
indeed. Truly, reports had not exaggerated 
the benevolence of this lady. But was she 
also just ? Frank was conscious of deserving 
punishment. 

" You do not blame me ? " he faltered 

" Because I can see you blame yourself. 
You have suffered I am sure, Wood. And I 
am equally sure that you will never be so foolish 
and culpable again." 

" Indeed, I shall not. I have suffered fear- 
fully ; I think I have been in hell ever since," 
groaned Frank. " If it had been anyone but 
you I should now be a ruined man." 

" Thank God, you are not ! " 

Frank bowed his head. 

" If I can, I will repay you," he cried, " if I 
have to work night and day for a year." 

Aline smiled ^ain ; and Frank, on whom she 
smiled, understood how it was she was called 
at Wigan the Angel of the collieries. 

" I do not want money — I shall never miss 
it," she said. " But if you wish to do me a 
kindness, will you allow me to suggest that it is 
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not quite — quite kind of you to leave that nice 
g^l, Milly Grey, so very long in suspense about 
you. She is looking ill and worried." 

Frank was amazed that Miss Mannerly knew 
of his engagement. 

" It was this," he said, "all this bother about 
money and betting that kept me from her. I 
hoped to go over to see her a rich man, in my 
station of life. I waited for that. I have not 
told you all ; " and then he poured out the whole 
story of the hundred pounds, the possession of 
which had enabled him to propose to Milly, and 
told her how he had been robbed of it. 

Aline was very sympathising, though she 
shook her head over his crass ignorance about 
South African mines ; and she was sorry to 
hear that the rogue who had so cheated him had 
also played with his sister's affections, and 
left her broken-hearted. Incidentally Bobbie's 
illness was mentioned, and Miss Mannerly 
said at once that she would visit the little boy, 
and if the doctor thought it advisable would 
get him into the children's hospital. 

" But you will go and see Milly," she said, 
when that was settled. " The girl seems to 
have given up a worthy young man, who is 
tenderly attached to her, for your sake, so she 
must care a great deal about you." 

" Not more than I care for her," responded 
Frank quickly. "And oh, yes, I know about 
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the other affair. But she was far too good to 
be thrown away on a poor collier." 

" You must take care she never has cause to 
regret him," said Miss Mannerly. "All is not 
gold that glitters, you know ; and he seems a 
most excellent young man. By-the-by, his 
name is Wood, too, I believe. Is he any 
relation of yours ? " 

Frank did not hear the question. Even in 
the midst of all his trouble, his vanity caused 
him to feel so elated at being compared to gold 
that he did not perceive the reproof con- 
tained in the remark. Eagerly he assured Miss 
Mannerly that he would strive to be worthy of 
Milly's love, and that he should go to see her 
that very evening. 

Aline sat thinking about him after he had 
gone away. In speech and manners he ap- 
peared to her to be above the average of his class ; 
he had, too, a good-looking, interesting face, 
though she did not quite like its expression. 
It was surprising to her that he had fallen into 
such sins as gambling and disposing of property 
which was not his own; but she thought she 
saw in him the signs of true contrition. 

" A cleverer woman," she said to herself, 
" would have improved the occasion by talking 
to him of the desirability of praying for grace 
to enable him to lead a, new life, f said noth- 
ing of all that. But he will know that I expect 
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much better things of him ; and, perhaps, he 
will fee! more self-respect than if I bad lectured 
him. And, in any case, he will eo to that 
charming girl at Wigan, who will doubtless 
help him better than anyone." 

Then Miss Mannerly thought of Len, and 
reflected that, though very inferior to Frank in 
some respects, there was a certain nobility 
of expression about his worn features and 
miserable demeanour which was, in its way, 
superior to any qualities the young watchmaker 
possessed. 
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COURTING AT WIGAN 

Frank went to see Milly Grey that evening, 
and although the account he gave her of his 
proceedings varied in several respects from the 
tale he had told to Miss Mannerly, she understood 
that he had erred in conduct, had acted un- 
wisely, and had lost money, so that he was a 
poorer man, with worse prospects, than he had 
been when he proposed to her. 

" But that matters little, Frank," said the 
girl who loved him, looking up earnestly into 
his downcast face, " that matters little in com- 
parison with the one great fact that you are 
mine and I am yours." 

They were standing in the dark shadow of a 
huge and ugly warehouse, having strolled out 
for a walk — the poor have no private drawing- 
room in which they can receive their lovers; 
they have to rely on Nature's courting-ground, 
open to all, yet so vast that there is a corner 
somewhere for each and everyone — and when 
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Milly said that, Frank could not find in all his 
vocabulary any words in which to adequately 
express his feelings. He therefore took her in 
his arms and kissed the beautiful mouth which 
was more eloquent than his. 

As they strolled on again, when she had 
gently released herself, she continued slowly, 
and with all the force of extreme earnestness : 

"We must both understand, you know, 
Frank, that we are not perfect — not a bit of it 
We're just two poor human beings, climbing 
up the hill of life, and meeting with stiff parts 
here and there, and slipping a bit now and 
then, not walking up straight and beautifully 
and easily, as if it was all a piece of level 
ground, and as if we were gods and goddesses, 
never knowing weariness, and making no mis- 
takes. No," she shook her head, and her 
tones were still more serious ; " it's not like 
that — not a bit. It's real hard work climbing 
the hill properly. The lazy ones, Frank, don c 
climb when they find it hard ; they just grovel, 
and say it's all the fault of the hill. There's 
lots do like that. They let the first bit of 
trouble bowl them over, and the next lay 
them flat, like so many ninepins that have been 
knocked down by a child; and good people come 
and pity them, and give them cake £ma sweets, 
and say, ' Poor things ! ' Oh I that does rile me 
so! — " Milly stopped short for want of breath. 
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" I don't think Miss Mannerly does that 
exactly," said Frank. 

" No, indeed. She's got some sense ; that's 
why I like her. She'd give the cake, yes, and 
the sweets no doubt, all' in g'ood time ; but first 
she'd shake the patient a bit, and rouse him 
and make him pull himself together, and perhaps 
shame him so that he couldn't take the cake 
and sweets." 

" But what if he was starving ? " interposed 
Frank, remembering how great had been his 
need of Miss Mannerly's assistance when she 
gave it him so freely. 

"Oh, then she'd make him take some bread, 
and, too, she'd make him feel it was a kindness 
he was doing her." 

" Yes," said Frank ; " that's only what a real 
lady can do — the common ones can't do like 
that." 

"I think /could," said Milly, " though I'm 
not a lady. 

"Oh, you," said Frank, "you're different! 
That's why I love you." 

" Do you love me so much, Frank ? " asked 
the girl wistfully. 

" I should think I do ! " he cried, and they 
lingered a little in the shadow of a great 
chimney, an ugly, unpicturesque place ; but 
they never noticed that, for love put m£^c 
glasses on their eyes, looking through which 
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the place was glorified with a great radiance, 
lit up with the tenderness of their own emotions, 
and beautified by Cupid's wiles and darts. 

And there it was that Frank Wood swore 
eternal fidelity to sweet Milly Grey, vowing 
that in all the future, as they journeyed up that 
hill of life of which she had been speaking, aye, 
and down it on the other side, when it descends 
into the valley of death, he would be at her 
side, trusting her, loving her, helping her, 
strengthening her by his good comradeship, 
always the same, steadfast and unchanging, 
faithfulness itself. 

Thus he talked, and thus he vowed, and 
Milly listened in such joy and gladness as she 
had never known before in all her poor, hard- 
working life. She believed in him entirely, all 
the more because of that pitiable, inadequate 
little confession that had gone before, and she 
answered, out of the fulness of her heart, that 
her love was all his, and that she would never, 
never change. 

After a while — it seemed like a few minutes 
to them in their enchanted castle — they turned 
and retraced their steps, Frank taking Milly 
almost up to her door, but refusing to go in, 
although she said she believed her aunt wanted 
to speak to him. Another time, he said, he 
would call upon her ; but it was very late — 
he looked at his watch, and they were both 
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surprised to see it was eleven o'clock — and he 
must be off back again to Liverpool. 

But, in spite of all his haste, he lingered a few 
moments after Milly had left him and gone into 
her home — it was so hard to turn away and 
leave her — ^and he overheard a voice he had 
heard before somewhere, saying rather sharply : 
" You've been too long, Milly. You should 
not make yoursdf so cheap." 

Where had he heard the voice before ? He 
puzzled over the matter as he went home by 
train, and at last recollected the voice was the 
voice of the thin, gaunt woman who had spoken 
to him so strangely by his father's death-bed, 
and again at the funersd afterwards. 

Was she Milly's aunt? That would account 
for Milly's aunt wishing to see him, for the 
gaunt woman had suggested much knowledge 
of him of a most mysterious and unsuspected 
nature. He began to think over her words, 
that had lingered In a remote corner of his 
memory — thrust there by the idea that she was 
insane. '* I meant to have told him," she had 
said upon seeing his father had just passed 
away, " I came over here on purpose." And, 
looking at Frank, she had added : " Young man, 
you are not what you seem. I could tell you 
something that would make your whole life 
different" 

Again, at his father's funeral, she had pushed 
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her way through the people, and, pointing at him, 
had cried hysterically : " Yonder young man is 
not what he seems. You're all mistaken about 
him. His is an unusual destiny." And then 
she had muttered something about a woman's 
mistake, hinting that he litue knew what she 
could tell him. 

" Well," he thought, " it might be worth my 
while to see her again. It is very odd if she is 
indeed Milly's aunt. But if so she has told 
Milly nothing, or my dear girl would have 
mentioned it" 
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CHAPTER XVII 

CRIPPLED FOR LIFE 

Aline Mannerly kept her promise, and visited 
little Bobbie Wood, not once only, but several 
times. When she mentioned her intention of 
sending him away to the Children's Hospital 
she found Mrs. Wood and Maggie so averse 
to the arrangement, and so wishful to keep the 
boy with them, that she abandoned the idea, and 
undertook to pay for attendance upon him at 
his own home. 

As the days passed by he grew rapidly worse ; 
and, at lengrfi. Miss Mannerly sent for a London 
surgeon, a specisilist on hip diseases, to see him. 
The great surgeon confirmed Dr. Jacobson's 
opinion that Bobbie's hip disease had increased 
to such an extent that amputation would be 
necessary in order to save the patient's life. 
Both doctors advised that he should be taken 
to the Infirmary, where he could have a 
separate room and the best attendance 
possible. 

178 
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When Frank returned home from outside 
work that evening, he found his mother and 
sisters — for Lucy had come in to learn the 
result of the consultation — overwhelmed with 
distress at the terrible calamity which had 
descended upon the liveliest and merriest of the 
little household. 

Poor little Bobbie ! Overcome with sorrow 
at the bad news, and distracted at the thought 
that it was he who had been the primary cause 
of this affliction, Frank rushed away to his own 
bedroom, and threw himself face downwards on 
his bed. His thoughts were so bitter that for 
a time he was almost stunned with grief. Then 
he felt the keenest self-reproaches. Ah ! if 
only he had been different this would not have 
happened! His father had left the family to 
his care, and tt seemed to him that he had been 
the cause of all its troubles. 

By-and-by they called him down to tea ; but 
he would not go. Then Maggie — always the 
active one — came and pleaded with him. 

" Frank," she said, " mother is fretting her- 
self ill, and you add to her trouble ; come and 
cheer her by your brave way of bearing this 
sad blow," 

"I cannot Don't bother me I Go away!" 
cried Frank. 

" Frank, dear," said Maggie, crying as she 
spoke, " someone will have to tell him, for he 
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is to be taken to the lafircnary to-morrow, and 
it — his leg, you know — is to be taken off the 
next day. The doctors said you ought to break 
the sad news to him." 

Her brother shuddered. 

" Try, Frank. There is not much time." 

" I cannot," repeated Frank hoarsely. 

"And I cannot," said Maggie humbly. "If 
it was working at anything I could make 
myself do it ; but to talk about this — to — to 
Bobbie — oh, I cannot! And the others will 
not — " She stopped short. There was a 
knock at the house door. 

Going down to wen it, she found Lucy had 
anticipated her ; and Lucy and her mother were 
telling the visitor, who was Miily Grey from 
Wigan, why they were in such terrible 
trouble. 

Milly was greatly shocked. Bobbie was a 
favourite of hers, and she wept to think of the 
poor lad having to undergo such an operation, 
and afterwards live all his life with only one 
leg. 

" It's the greatest trouble we've ever had, 
Milly," sobbed Mrs Wood; "yes, greater than 
poor father's death. You know, that came in 
the course of nature — but this — this ought 
never to have happened. There's never been 
such a thing as hip disease in my family 
before. This was brought on, not so much 
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by accident either, as by wrong-doing. If 
Frank — " 

" Mother ! mother ! " interposed Maggie, try- 
ing to stop her, and by so doing screen 
Frank's wrong-doing from the girl to whom 
he was engaged, 

" My dear Maggie, I shall speak. I shall tell 
Milly how it was. You know, Milly — " but she 
stopped short, for Frank had come down and 
was entering the room. Perhaps he had heard 
what she was saying. In the little house sounds 
penetrated all over, especially when the doors 
were open, as theirs was just then. Or it 
might be some telepathy of thought, or the 
magnetic presence of his beloved, constrained 
him to come down to her at once. 

" Milly I " he cried, " you here I How good 
of you to come I " 

" I felt as if I must come when I got your 
letter telling me the doctors were to meet here 
to-day," and Milly slipped her hand into his, 
saying in a lower tone meant only for his ears : 
" It's a hard bit of hill-climbing this, Frank, and 
I wanted to be with you." 

He drew her apart from the others into his 
little workshop, where he held her hands and 
looked down into her beautiful face with his 
sad, red-rimmed eyes. He could not speak 
just then, there was such a lump in his throat 
when he tried that he gave it up; but his 
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look said a great deal to the girl's responsive 
soul. 

Her eyes filled with tears. She noticed the 
red-rimmed eyes, and it seemed to her unutter- 
ably touching to see the traces of weeping on 
his face. 

" Dearest," she said, " if we stand side by 
side, hand in hand, we can get over the hard 
places better." 

" Yes," he assented ; " I can when your hand 
is in mine. You must always stand by me, 
dear." , 

" Of course — as you will by me," she said 
brightly, and without waiting for any response, 
she continued : " They were telling me they 
want you to break the sad news to poor 
Bobbie—" 

"And I can't," he said, "the little chap's so 
fond of me. He always tried to copy what I 
did ; alas, it's that that has done it ! " and again 
his eyes 611ed with tears. 

" I'll come with you, Frank. We'll tell him 
together." 

After a little demur on Frank's part, and on 
the part of the family. Milly obtained her own 
way ; and tt w£is she who presently told Bobbie 
the whole sad truth, Frank standing by her 
side, yet saying not a word to help her. 

When he had heard all, Bobbie appealed to 
him. 
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" Frank," said he, in troubled tones, with 
quivering lips, " Frank, is it so ? " 

Frank nodded, looking at the poor boy 
through his tears. 

Bobbie wept passionately, with his face 
buried in the pillow, for a little while, and 
Milly did not try to stop him, because she 
knew the full heart must overflow, or it will 
break. 

At last the sobs grew less, and Bobbie turned 
his head a little to look at Milly. 

" Will you be there ? " he asked. " Will you 
be in the room ? " 

It was the operation he most dreaded. She 
had told him he would never feel it, for chloro- 
form would be given ; but he was naturally 
alarmed. 

" Yes," answered Milly bravely. " If the 
doctors will allow me," she added. 

" Make them let her be in the room," said 
Bobbie to Frank, with all a small boy's faith 
in the ability of his elder. " You might do 
that, Frank. 

"I will. I'll get Miss Mannerly to make 
them," said Frank. 

He went out of the room when he had 
promised that, leaving the two together, for he 
could stand no more just then. 

" Milly," said Bobbie, when they were alone, 
" I've been a bad boy you know. I oughtn't 
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to have taken one of Frank's watches that was 
sent him to mend — isn't he good not to scold 
me for that ? — and gone to Doncaster without 
telling him, or asking mother. I did wrong, I 
know. But it's a big punishment, isn't it ? I 
think — I think, if it was me who had to give 
punishments, I'd let little boys off easier," and 
he sobbed. 

"You must not look on it as a punishment, 
Bobbie. . I'll tell you what it is. It's a cross. 
You know, dear, Christ bore the heaviest cross 
for yoii — and now he wants you to bear this for 
Him." 

Thus Milly talked, and thus she che«-ed the 
boy, until ^e had infused some of her own 
sweet, hopeful spirit into him. 

Frank, stealing back into the room presently, 
was amazed at the litde lad's bright face, as he 
silently held his hand out to her, saying : 

" Isn't she met ? " 

*' She is. I shall never, never, never forget, 
Milly, what you are to me to-day," he said 
gratefully. 

"Oh, Frank," she returned in low tones, "it's 
only keeping hand in hand." 



The next day Bobbie was taken to the 
Infirmary in an ambulance, and, shortly after- 
wards, the operation was successfully performed, 
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Milly being allowed to be present, through the 
influence of Miss Mannerly. 

When it was all over the girl swooned ; but 
that was only to be expected after the great 
strain which had been upon her. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

MILLV AND MISS STRONG 

It happened, under the stress of circumstances, 
that it was so long before Frank Wood was able 
to get over to Wigan that when, at last, he 
went to visit Millys aunt, Jezebel Strong, he 
found she had taken her departure, having 
recovered and gone to a situation in a high 
family. It seemed she had been much piqued 
and annoyed by Frank's not hastening to her, 
to hear what she had to tell him ; for she did 
not understand that strong counter-interests, 
caused by sin and suffering — the sin his own, the 
suffering that of others whom he ought to have 
shielded and helped, instead of bringing to 
confusion — prevented his leaving Liverpool 
just then. She left word with Milly that he 
would have to wait now until it pleased her to 
enlighten him on certain subjects, hinting that 
it might be just as well, for another reason 
made delay appear advisable. Milly had no 
idea to what she referred. Miss Sttong was 
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very reserved and very formidable to question. 
Only once did Milly venture to refer to the 
confession her aunt had made in her delirious 
lamblings, and confirmed in the early days of 
convalescence, when she was weak and helpless. 
Then she faltered timidly : 

" Aunt Jezebel, aren't you going to try to — • 
to set that mistake of your youth right ? " 

Miss Strong did not appear to hear her for 
a minute or two. She was packing a trunk, 
and seemed to be concentrating all her en- 
deavours in the attempt to make a pair of boots 
and a work-box go into a space only sufficient 
for one of the articles. The way she took the 
work-box out and crushed the boots in, then 
flung the boots out and banged the work-box 
in was not reassuring. At last, having come 
to the conclusion the thing could not be done, 
she packed the boots, and, looking up crossly, 
said : 

" I wish you wouldn't bother me, talking so 
just now I What am I to do with this box ? 
It won't go in." 

" Make a parcel of it," suggested Milly. 

" Well, you can do that for me. Wrap it up 
in brown paper, will you, and neatly ? It won't 
do to carry an untidy parcel when I go to a 
new place." 

" I'll do it nicely," said Milly pleasantly. 

Miss Strong went on paclang her trunk, 
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cramming stockings into odd comers, and 
folded handkerchiefs into crevices; then she 
said tartly : 

" Life's very much like packing a trunk — 
things won't fit in sometimes I " She struck 
the contents of her trunk with a strong hand 
viciously. " There," she said, " that will 
flatten Uiem. I wish now, girl," she went on, 
" I wish now I'd said nothing to you. I feel 
diflerent from what I did when I lay ill — " 

"Oh! don't say so," said Milly, dropping 
the parcel in consternation, so itiax the half 
closed paper covering came undone, and the 
work-box flew open, scattering its contents on 
the floor. 

'*Yes; I do." Miss Strong laughed strangely. 
" The old doggerel's true, Milly : 

" ' The devil was nek, the devil a monk would be ; 
The devil was well, the devil a. monk was he I ' 

I've had such a hard life," she went on. 
"Grind, grind, grind! It's all been grinding 
away at work for other people. Always coming 
and going at another woman's bidding, always 
caps for me, and soft answers, and ' Yes, marm ' 
and ' No, marm,' and the worst food, and the 
longest days, and the shortest holidays, and 
leaving undone the things one likes to do, and 
doing the things one doesn't like You don't 
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know what service is, Milly — service, why, it's 
slavery ! And it's to go on and on until I get 
past work ; and then, I shan't have more than'U 
just keep me a year or two, smd afterwards 
there'll be the workhouse. Think of that ! " 

"Oh, no, aunt! No; not if I'm living!" 
cried Milly. 

" Harken to the child ! " cried Miss Strong 
scornfully, " and she's going to get married ; and 
if she doesn't mind she'll enter into a state of 
even worse domestic service than I get wages 
for going into ! She'll get no wages, and 
shell never be able to have her own way, 
and she — " 

Milly had sprung to her feet, and was closing 
Miss Strong's mouth with her firm little hand. 

" You silTy old aunt ! " she cried. "You don't 
know the ABC of getting' married. You've 
left out the very beginning and foundation of 
all — ^the key to solve the riddle — the only — only 
thing that makes it possible for anyone with any 
sense at all." 

Jezebel removed Milly's hand from her lips, 
and held it firmly, as ^e looked keenly into 
her blushing face. 

" You're getting mighty clever. Miss Milly," 
said she ; " and what may the one thing be ? " 

Mitly was silent. A fit of shyness came on, 
and she shook her head, murmuring something 
about a secret 
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Miss Strong, however, insisted upon her 
question being answered. 

" It begins with L," said Milly at length, 
"and — and ends with E." 

"Love!" Miss Strong tossed her head. 
" Oh, well, I suppose you've got to go through 
the mill, as well as other women,' she said. 
" I only hope your young man will be truer to 
you than — than mine was once to me. Yes; 
you may look surprised. You did not know I 
had ever had a lover. I don't look like one to 
be loved, do I ? " She laughed bitterly ; but 
Milly 's arms closed round her neck, and Milly's 
kiss was on her lips, and she could not continue 
in that strain. When at last she could talk, 
she went on : " He was poor when we were 
first engaged, and he came into a lot of money- 
Then he said I must be educated, and he sent 
me to school ; but while I was learning, oh, 
so hard, that I might be a proper wife for a 

fntleman, he met a girl who knew everything 
had to learn almost. He thought she was 
a lady — I, who have lived among the quality, 
knew different — but he thought she was, and 
she pretended to be one, and to love him, 
so he married her instead of me ; and they 
say she's ashamed of him often, and he 
knows it, for he can't even pretend to be a 
gentleman." 

"Poor aunt I " said Milly, kissing her again. 
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" He was just what they call a cad, wasn't 
he?" 

"He was," assented Miss Strong grimly; 
" and it's just to save you from such a fate that 
t hesitate — " She broke off, and began again, 
" I wonder if your Frank could bear the test 
of sudden riches? From what you say of 
him — though you see through rose-coloured 
glasses — I very much doubt it. It's as trying 
to the character to become suddenly rich, as it 
is to be made suddenly poor. I always think 
that Bible man. Agar, was so sensible when 
he prayed, ' Give me neither poverty nor 
riches.' And I've been thinking I must feather 
my own nest a bit. I have it in my power to 
secure an annuity for life. Think of that, 
Milly ! A hundred a year, I think it will be ; 
so that I can live in my own little home, 
comfortable, all my days." 

Milly's'eyes opened widely. What did her 
aunt m^an ? Her talk about a possible ending 
in the workhouse she could understand, but 
how could she get an annuity of a hundred a 
year? and her "own little home, comfortable, 
all her days" ? 

" Now, child, yo" ^^e not to ask any 
questions, and then I won't tell you any lies." 
Miss Strong turned away abruptly, murmuring 
that when there wasn't room for conscience in 
a trunk it had to be chucked out. 
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Milly did not hear the word conscience, so 
she thought Miss Strong's mind had gone back 
to her packing, and being called away just 
then by the helpless old father downstairs, 
no more words were saJd on the subject 

Miss Strong went away the next day, but 
only to Liverpool to be head nurse in a great 
lawyer's family, and Milly, to whom she was 
always kind in her way, missed her exceedingly. 

When Frank came over at last, Milly, of 
course, could give htm no clue to her aunt's 
frustrated disdosure to him. That he had 
been one of the infants who had accidentally 
changed hands in Sefton Park, nearly a quarter 
of a century before, she did not suspect for a 
moment ; although the name Frank, which 
was that of one of the children, might have 
given her an idea. The young watchmaker 
looked so exactly what he was, a good-looking 
specimen of his class, with perhaps more 
culture and knowledge of the world than some 
of his fellows, but still widely apart in mind 
and manners from being a gentleman, that it 
never entered into her head to im^^ne he 
could possibly, by any freak of fortune, be a 
rich man's son. Besides, did she not know 
his brothers and sisters — poor Len, Lucy, 
Maggie, and Bobbie, and their often-ailing 
mother ? These ail claimed him for their own ; 
and it seemed to her he was a little like 
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them all in feature, excqit, perhaps, poor 
Len, who was so very different from the 
other members of the family. 

Frank questioned Milly as to her aunt's 
perfect common sense, which was as near as he 
dare venture to the query as to whether she 
was insane or not ! 

Milly was quite cerfein that her aunt was 
sensible and matter-of-fact, not deeply religious 
by any means, nor very conscientious, yet still 
a woman who would be far, indeed, from uttering 
hysterical sayings which she did not mean, and 
buoying people up with false hopes. 

'* If she told you she knew something about 
you, Frank, which she could disclose, you may 
be quite sure it is true," said Milly. "And I 
have no doubt she will tell you all in good time. 
She was a bit angry because you didn't return 
at once to hear what it was. But her anger 
will be soon over, and then you will hear from 
her." 

With that Frank had to be content. He 
could not make even Milly understand, without 
confessing how strong were the interests which 
detained him in Liverpool. He had wasted so 
much money during the time he went to the 
gambling club that he had to work full time 
and strain every nerve to make up for it. And 
all the while his conscience lashed him be< 
cause of Bobbie's maimed condition, and Lucy's 
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broken heart ; for both of which he felt more or 
less responsible. 

Now that he could not immediately find out 
what Miss Strong had to tell him, he b^an to 
be exceedingly desirous of ascertaining what it 
was, and he found himself continually looking out 
for the gaunt and rather fierce-looking woman. 

It was therefore with a feeling of satisfaction 
that, one day, when he was at Mannerly Hall, 
cleaning the old oak clock in the hall, be heard 
her unmistakable voice, speaking in loud tones, 
in a reception room — 

"I must see Sir Claude," she was saying. 
" I must see him on most important business. 
No; it won't wait. I've only a limited time at 
my disposal. Tell him this." There was a 
pause, then she went on. " He will for ever 
rue it if he doesn't grant me an interview." 

There weis a faint murmur of expostulation ; 
then the butler, Swift, opening the door, 
crossed the hall in the direction of Sir Claude's 
favourite resort, his smoking-room. 

Peering into the room round the clock, Frank 
perceived Milly's aunt sitting in a chair, very 
erect, and fiercer-looking than ever. Her eyes 
happened to be turned in his direction, and she 
started upon meeting his fixed gaze. But she 
made no movement of recognition, and, im- 
mediately after, the butler returned, saying that 
Sir Claude would see her at once. 
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The woman was then escorted across the 
hall, passing close by Frank, but not appearing 
to see him. She disappeared into Sir Claude s 
sanctum, and the door was shut. 

Frank went on with his work, wondering, as 
he did so, what Jezebel Strong could have to 
say to the baronet. 

" A queer party that ! " observed the butler, 
passing by and jerking his thumb in the 
direction of the smoking-room, whence rather 
loud voices proceeded. 

"Has she ever been here before?" asked 
Frank, in a casual manner. 

"Not to my knowledge," was the answer. 
" I'm surprised that Sir Claude would see her ; 
but she sent in a rather urgent mess^e." 

The butler, who had been a good friend to 
Frank's father, chatted with him about the 
latter's family for a few minutes, and then he 
too disappeared, and Frank apparently became 
absorbed in his clock-cleaning. He was always 
particularly dissatisfied when at work in Man- 
nerly Hall. Everything there was so richly 
and handsomely appointed, the environment of 
the whole place was so refined and superior to 
that of any other house in which he worked, 
that to him it always appeared to be the 
embodiment of wealth and luxury — in fact, the 
very opposite of what he met with in his own 
rank in life. The fact, too, that the owner was 
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a young man of about his own age, who had 
only quite recently and unexpectedly come into 
possession of his title and estate, emphasised the 
position. Frank still felt rather bitter about 
the contrast between Sir Claude's circumstances 
and his own, in spite of Miss Mannerly's 
generous kindness to him. 

He was thinking of all this as he worked, 
when suddenly the door of Sir Claude's 
smoking-room opened, and the baronet's voice 
was to be heara, saying in loud and angry 
tones: 

" Leave my house at once ! At once I Do 
you hear, woman ? Go! Go, or I'll have you 
taken up for attempting to blackmail — " the 
rest of the sentence was lost, as the woman 
having been ejected into the hall, the door was 
closed after her, and a key turned in the lock. 
Then the baronet's bell rang violendy. 

In the hall Miss Strong came straight to 
Frank. 

"Young man," she said, " listen to me. 
He's a poor fool yont I've given him his 
chance, and he hasn't taken it — worse luck for 
him I Now it's your turn. Meet me this 
evening at seven o'clock by St George's Hall, 
near Lime Street Station, and I'll tell you 
something to your advantage." 

Frank nodded. 

" I'll be there," he answered promptly. "I 
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say," he added, with some vague idea of 
fortune-tellers requiring silver, " you won't 
want me to bring money, will you ? " 
He looked anxious, for he had no money to 
spare, no money at all, 

" No ; do not bring any money. Bring 
yourself," she said quicldy. "That's all, Frank 
Wood ! Just yourself, together with all the 
common sense you have." 

There was only time for the young man to 
nod again before Swift and a footman bore 
down upon the woman, with angry gestures 
pointing her towards the door. 

She went at once, quite quietly, merely re- 
peating, £15 she crossed the threshold, the remark 
— not an elegant one — that she had made before 
concerning the master of the house : 

" He's a poor fool yon ! " 
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FRANK. HEARS AMAZING NEWS 

" Now, young man, what will you promise to 
give me if I make your fortune ? " asked 
Jezebel Strong that evening. 

Frank Wood had met her punctually at 
seven o'clock by St George's Hall, opposite 
Lime Street Station, and they were walking 
up and down as they talked. 

' I will reward you handsomely," said Frank 
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rut I " said Miss Strong, " that's all very 
well ; but 1 want something definite. Will you 
sign this ? " 

She handed him a paper as she spoke. It 
was curiously worded : 

" I, who have hitherto signed myself Frank 
Wood, promise to pay Jezeb«l Strong the sum 
of jf lOO per annum for the remainder of her 
natural life if, by her means (through what she 
will disclose to me), I come into a title and a 
198 
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fortune of, at least, ^^15,000 a year. I also 
promise that, so far as is in my power to pre- 
vent it, no harm shall befall the said Jezebel 
Strong because of anything she has done in 
the past. (Signed) " 

" Now," cried Jezebel, when he had read the 
paper, "you must write Frank Wood, though 
that isn't your name, mind ! But you cannot 
write the other until I tell you what it is. 
And I don't intend to do that until you've 
signed — " 

She paused, biting her lip. It was very 
perplexing. She wanted to fasten him tight, 
and there was no knowing what loophole of 
escape from paying the annuity the fact of the 
paper s bearing the signature, Frank Wood, 
might afford him. 

" Frank Wood isn't my name I What do 
you mean?" he asked sharply. "Who then 
am I, if I am not Frank Wood ^ " 

" That's what I've got to tell you. But I 
shall not say a word until that paper is signed." 

She spoke with great insistence, and her 
voice was louder and sharper than she knew. 
It attracted the attention of the passers-by ; and 
one old dame, pausing to look at the excited 
woman, observed the flushed, anxious counten- 
ance! of the youn^ man, and, laying her han4 
on bis arm, said kmdl^ : 
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" Don't you go and sign anything. It's 
dangerous work, is signing. My old man was 
thrown back in his business for years through 
signing a paper for a friend. He always said 
afterwards : ' Never put your name to anything 
on paper.' " 

*' All right ! " said Frank, in answer to this 
friendly advice ; " 111 be careful." 

The old woman passed on, and so did the 
others whose attention had been attracted, and 
Nurse Strong began again, in a lower tone : 

" You see, there's no risk for you. The 
promise is only conditional upon your obtaining 
the title and the _;^i5,ooo a year. And if you 
have an immense income like that, paying 
;f loo a year to me will be a mere nothing to 
you. And if, on the other hand, you don't 
get the income, then you won't have anything 
to pay." 

This seemed very plausible. Frank read 
the paper again, as he walked on, and thought 
he would be safe if he signed it His curiosity 
was aroused now, and something more ; the 
old eagerness for money without having to 
work for it, which had made gambling so 
attractive to him, filled his thoughts to the 
exclusion of all else. 

" Make me rich," he said, in trembling tones, 
" and I will give you far mofe than the sum 
stated here ; and as for shielding you from 
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blame, with r^ard to what is past, be assured," 
and he gave her his hand in the open street, 
" no harm shall come to you if I am able 
to prevent it." 

'* Then you'll sign," said Jezebel shortly. 
'* Come you in here. There's some music 
going on. We'll sit in a back seat, and you 
shall sign. I've got some ink in a closed ink- 
stand, and a pen in my pocket. You shall sign 
in here." 

She led the way into St. Geoi^'s Hall, 
the north entrance hall, where an audience 
had assembled to listen to the fine organ 
played by a master hand. N^ver after- 
wards would Frank hear Mendelssohn's Andante 
without thinking of that time, when he, a poor 
young mechanic, sat in a back seat by the 
side of a domestic servant, signing a somewhat 
soiled and ill-written document, which he hoped 
would be like a magician's wand in opening to 
him the doors of wealth, social importance, 
and high rank. 

It was done at last, and the paper had 
changed hands, and was once more in Nurse 
Strong's pocket, as they came out quietly, with 
the glorious notes of the organ (one of the finest 
in the kingdom) following them into the open 
air, where they met again the roar of street 
traffic, the noise of the railway station, and the 
full light of day. 
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" Now I will tell you all," said Jezebel 
Strong; and she walked with Frank along 
Lime Street, past St David's Church, and by 
Brownlow HJl, round by Mount Pleasant, 
pouring into his ears in quiet tones, which 
nevertheless penetrated into his brain notwith- 
standing the numerous street sounds, the whole 
story of the accidental exchange of infants in 
Sefton Park, on a June day in the year i8 — , 
exactly twenty-three years and a half before. 
She told him all that she had revealed to her 
niece Milly in her delirium, with the addition of 
the infants' names. One was Frank Wood, the 
child of a poor watchmaker, the other was 
Claude Mannerly, the youngest son of Sir 
Francis Mannerly of Mannerly Hall, Liverpool. 

'* Then I — oh, woman, do not deceive me I " 
implored Frank, when he had heard the strange 
revelation, "I am not Frank Wood at all, 
but—" 

"You are Sir Oaude Mannerly,"^ said the 
nurse, low in his ear. 

" Sir Claude Mannerly ! " He remembered 
how he had envied that man, and how unjust 
he had always considered it that the young 
baronet should have so much whilst he had so 
very little. 

" Yes ; speak low. Don't get excited. 
You were the baby I took into Sefton Park 
that June day, and set down — to rest my arms 
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— alongside a baby a poor girl had brought 
under the shade 01 the same tree. I took the 
other child home by mistake, and never dare 
. confess it till now. He is thought by all to be 
Sir Claude Mannerly. But you are the real 
baronet" 

" I am the real baronet," repeated Frank, as 
if he were in a dream. " Is it true ? Is it quite 
— quite true ? " 

" It is." 

" Can it be proved ? " 

" It can." 

" How? Tell me." 

" I have told you ; but you were not listening. 
Your mind was half stunned by the greatness of 
this news. Listen ! There were three young 
women who knew of that mistake — myself, who 
took little Frank Wood to Mannerly Hall in the 
place of little Claude Mannerly ; the housemaid, 
to whom in terror I made my confession, who 
advised me to say nothing about it ; and the girl 
who took you, Claude Mannerly, back to the 
watchmaker's house instead of the baby, Frank 
Wood." 

" And are the other women living now ? " 

"Yes. I kept my eye on them, as well as on 
you ; for I used to think that one day, either 
for conscience' sake, or for money, I would 
undo the wrong I had done — " 

" You can never do that," interrupted Frank. 
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"You can never give me back the years 
of ease and luxury, and the education, cul- 
ture, and happy surroundings of which I 
have been dd'rauded — oh! I knew — I knew; 
scnnething told me I was superior to my sur- 
roundings. I have been robbed, cheated out 
of more than I can ever have back. Oh! 
wicked woman," he looked upon her 
angfrily, "how could you do such a cruel, 
cruel thing ? " 

Jezebel Strong was not a little alarmed at 
this outburst He was turning awkward indeed. 
It was a good thing for her she had that written 
promise of his securely in her possession. She 
put her hand in her pocket to feel if the paper 
were safe, and then, reassured about it, though 
doubtful whether his additional verbal promise 
would now be worth anything, she answered 
roughly: 

" Now, then, you needn't get on the high 
horse ! You're not mounted yet, remember. 
I've not told you who the other witnesses are ; 
and I won't swear anything in a court of law if 
you're going to go on like that." She stopped 
short, dosing her mouth with a snap, as if 
nothing could induce her to say a word more 
than she chose. 

" I b^ your pardon," said Frank, in a 
different tone — indeed, it was almost abject ; 
for he perceived she still had the key to the 
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position in her hands. "Of course, you did 
not understand—" 

"What I did understand," interrupted the 
other, "was that it was an awftil thing I had 
done, and that I should certainly lose my 
situation if my employer knew of it That 
was enough for me. As I was saying one day 
to my niece, Milly, I can't find, room for con- 
science in packing my trunk of life ; I've had 
to leave it out now and again. P'raps, just at 
the last, I shall be able to squeeze it in. But 
I don't know. I've noticed folks who jilt 
conscience all their lives find it gives them the 
go-by when they want it at the last." 

Frank was not following her. His thoughts 
had stopped short at her mention of her niece. 
Milly! What news this would be for her I 
Why, if he married her — and at that moment 
he intended nothing else — Milly would become 
L.ady Mannerly ! Had her aunt thought of that 
when she proceeded to do him tardy justice ? 

"You said," he b^^, and faltered over his 
words as if he could scarcely command them, 
so great was the turmoil tn his mtnd, " you used 
to think of attempting to undo the wrong you 
had done, either for conscience' sake, or for 
money, which is it .•' " 

"For money. Haven't I been telling you 
I've no room for conscience in my life ? ;f 100 
a year for myself, and, yes, I want riches and a 
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title for my niece, Milly. You're engaged to 
her. Shall you marry her all the same, when 
you're a big man ? " 

" Yes ; of course. What do you think me ? " 

" Well, I think you're honest and sincere now, 
but you may chajige," and she looked at him 
keenly. 

'* I shall never change," he replied stoutly. 

Miss Strong looked at him again. She 
would like to have made him sign another 
written promise to that effect, but it scarcely 
seemed feasible. She must trust him ; and she 
could but hope he would be trustworthy. 

" You were not very nice just now," she-said, 
"blaming me as you did ; but I'll overlook it if 
you won't do so again, and if you'll be true to 
my niece, Milly, and marry her and make her 
My Lady." 

" Of course I will," he said, smiling now. 
"That is my great desire. But you must give me 
the power, you know. Tell me the names of 
the witnesses, and let me see them ; then we 
must go to law about it." 

"Yes. There's my master, the Hon. Henry 
Peterson, he is an eminent lawyer. I took a 
place as nurse in his house, partly to study his 
character. He'll do. I thought we would go 
to him, if you like, and tell him everything. 
He is rich, and hell advance money, no doub^ 
to work your claim and see you through ; and 
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you must tell him youll pay him well once 
you're established as Sir Claude Mannerly, with 
Sir Claude's income." 

" Perhaps he won't care about high pay as 
he's rich." 

Jezebel Strong gave her head a toss. 

"Little you know about rich people," she 
said scornfully. " Those who have much 
invariably want more. In fact, the richer they 
are the more they want. The only folks who 
have really been generous to me during all the 
years I've been in service have been the poor 
ones, who did not know where to look for a 
five-pound note ! " 

" Well, ni go to your master," said Frank, 
"and I'll undertake to give him fifty per cent, 
for his money, and high pay for his services, if 
hell see me through this business. Of course, 
he will tell us, when he has heard everything, 
if he thinks my claim can be made out." 

" He'll not Undertake it unless it can," said 
Miss Strong. " He is very cautious, and 
extremely business-like. I'll get the witnesses 
to come with us. Alice King, the housemaid, 
is married now, and keeps a pork-shop ; her 
married name is Mrs. Bates. I'll fetch her. 
And the girl who carried you home to the 
Woods' house is old Ann Hobson, who lives 
with her brother's family in the end house in 
your street You can call for her. Mind, you 
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" Down with the bloated aristocrats! Down 
with the rich who prey upon the poor I Down, 
down with the existing order of things ! " 

The man himself felt very limp ; the riches 
which had so changed him, having taken to 
themselves wings, left him quite stranded. He 
had fallen between two stools. In avoiding 
Scylla and Charybdis he had drifted out into 
the wide ocean, where he was only a nonentity, 
a mere spray, of no importance whatever 

For tlie Socialists would not have him. 
Upon being interviewed, leaders among them 
stated that his 'conduct, when he had it in his 
power to set an example to mankind in the 
way of giving up -all the riches which had 
come into his possession to be equally divided 
amongst his brother-men, plainly showed that 
what he had said so often, and reiterated ^[ain 
and again, was mere talk, an empty sound, a 
tinkling cymbal. He would be hooted by the 
mob, they declared, should he once again stand 
up amongst them as an advocate of Socialism. 

" Aline," said this reprehensible individual 
on the last evening before he left Mannerly 
Hallf pending the arrival of the rightful owner, 
" the ingratitude of the people is frightful. 
When 1 was poor — in my supposed position 
as a younger son of this house — I worked for 
them heart and soul ; and just because, in the 
first flush of my enjoyment of wealth, and what 
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wealth can bring, I took my ease a little, 
drinking to the full the cup of pleasure, which 
was so new to me and so sweet, they round 
upon me thus ! " He looked, as he felt, deeply 
injured. 

Aline, in her pretty white dinner dress, 
standing near the mullioned window, gazing 
out on a lawn of velvet fresh and green as 
Nature and art could make it, turned to look 
at him, and a slight smile flitted across her 
troubled face. 

"You always," she said slQjvly, and very 
gently, "ever since I remember you at all, 
were an adept at turning the blame for your 
own faults upon other people." 

" Oh, of course 1 You are against me, too. 
Everyone is against me! I nave not one 
friend in the world ! I stand alone — alone I " 
His tones were pitiful ; he swept his hand 
across his brow. " Everyone is against me " 
he repeated. 

"I am not i^inst you," said Aline. "Far 
from it ! I can never forget the years during 
which I thought you were my brother. And I 
am very sorry for you — very. The decision of 
the law that the evidence of those three women, 
backed as it is by so many little circumstances, 
prove you to be Frank Wood, is a terrible blow 
for you. My poor fellow," her voice was full of 
tenderness now, " I do pity you ; and I want 
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you to remember I shall always be your 
friend." 

"What can your friendship do forme?" he 
muttered. 

" Not very much, I am afraid ; still, I will 
always do what I can. For instance, to begin 
with, I have placed a few hundred pounds to 
your credit in the Manchester and Liverpool 
District Bank. It is all I can get hold of out 
my own little fortune, which, you know, is tied 
down to yield me so much a year." 

" Oh, Aline, thank you ! " The poor ex- 
baronet burst into unmanly tears. "Then I'm 
not quite a pauper," he sobbed. 

Aline was distressed. Valuing money little 
herself, she had not been aware how his 
approaching pennilessness weighed upon his 
mind. She wished she could Iwve done more 
for him, but she had barely inherited ^5,000 
from her late mother. 

" I wish I had told you before," she said. 
" The money seemed so little in comparison 
with what you are giving up." 

" Yes ; yes. But it will prevent my starving." 

" I don't think you would be allowed to 
starve," said Aline. " I should think Frank 
Wood — I mean the real Claude Mannerly — 
will allow you an income as compensation." 

" Compensation for having spent his money, 
received his education, taken his title, and kept 
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him out of his possessions as long as I could I " 
he exclaimed. " No, no. I will tell you what 
the fellow has done. Look at this, Aline." 

Drawing an envelope out of his pocket and 
opening it, he disclosed a cheque for fifty pounds, 
together with a brief note, which he handed to 
Anne. It was as follows : — 

" Sir, — I b^ to inform you that to-morrow 
I am coming to live in the home of my 
ancestors at Mannerly Hall, therefore I hope 
the coast will be clear. 

"That you may not go out into the world 
utterly penniless, I remit to you herewith, per 
cheque, fifty pounds, the exact sum that you 
once bestowed upon me. — Faithfully yours, 
"Claude Mannerly. 

" Mr. Frank Wood." 

Aline coloured as she read this callous 
epistle. 

" I'm afraid," she said, " I am very much 
afraid he is a cad." 

" Of course he is, an out-and-out cad I How 
shall you like him for a brother. Aline ? Can 
you live with such a cad ? " 

Aline winced. A look of distress came into 
her sweet face ; her tones were very troubled 
as she answered : 

" If I followed my inclinations I should 
leave here when you go. It is terribly hard 
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for me to contemplate living here with a man 
who has been a common workman about the 
place, and not only that, but one who has not 
been brought up with the instincts and honour- 
able feeling of a gentleman. I only wish I 
could go away," 

" Then do so. Why should you remain 
here with this vulgar cad whom the law has 
pronounced to be your brother? Come away 
with me ! " 

He held out his hand. For once he was in 
earnest about a wish which was not wholly 
sel6sh. 

" You forget. I cannot go with you, for you 
are not my brother ! " 

" Confound it ! What a state of affairs ! " 

"And there is my work," continued Aline, 
" my work at Wigan. What would my poor 
people do if I deserted them ? There are 
many to assist me, but no one who can exactly 
fill my place. I could never induce you to give 
much towards the work ; still, you allowed me 
to do as I pleased amongst your employees, 
and for that I thank you ; but if I remain 
here and help my — brother," she uttered the 
word with difficulty, **to establish himself in 
his new position, I may acquire influence over 
him which I can use for the benefit of the 
people." 

" The people I The people f It's always 
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the people with you ! Why do you think so 
much of them ? Why do you not think of 
yourself sometimes ? " 

Aline started. It was the first time he had 
ever shown that he recognised self-sacrifice on 
her part 

" Why do you think so much of the 
people?" he persisted.' "You must have a 
motive — tell me what it is ? " 

He was really interested in something which 
did not concern himself. Aline thought the 
opportunity too good to be lost ; she therefore 
forced herself to lay aside her habitual reserve, 
and answered frankly : 

" It is in this way. I cannot any longer 
believe in the old-fashioned religious teaching, 
' the plan of salvation,' as it was called, all that 
satisfied my mother, and made her feel so safe 
and happy. But a legend told by Southey 
seemed to me 50' true and beautiful that it 
early sank into my mind and influenced my 
life. I daresay you know it, Claude " — un- 
consciously she called him by his old name. 
" It's the story of Rabbi Ben Adhem. You 
know, the old Rabbi, who fell asleep one day 
and dreamt he saw an angel writing in a long 
scroll. 

" ' What are you writing there ? ' asked the 
Rabbi. 

" * The names of those who love their Lord.' 
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" ' I pray you, tell me am I one ? ' 

'* ' No,' said the angel, glancing down the 
list, ' your name is not there. 

" * I beg you/ said the Rabbi humbly, * write 
me down as one who loves his fellowmen.' 

" The angel wrote and vanished. The next 
night he came again, and showed the Rabbi his 
long list of those who loved their Lord, and lo ! 
Ben Adhem's name was hrst of all. So I 
thought," added Aline simply, "as the con- 
fusion of the doctrines of Christianity by 
different teachers is so great that one can 
scarcely tell what to believe, at least I would 
be one who loved my fellowmen." 

Her companion looked startled. 

"Why," he said, "why. Aline, I believe the 
Socialists in Town would have you for their 
leader, if you were to offer them your services." 

But Aline shook her head. 

" I am no Socialist," she said ; " I believe a 
certain amount of inequality is necessary. The 
Almighty did not make the whole world a plain, 
nor did he make everything equally beautiful, 
or equally useful. I think there is only one 
kind of Socialism that will succeed, and that is 
the kind St Paul spoke of when he wrote : 

" ' We are all members one of another. The 
eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of 
you. nor again the hand to the foot, I have no 
need of you.' 
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" I think God meant people to be different 
in importance, and wealth, and looks, and 
everything." 

" Ah, well," said the ex-baronet, " whatever 
you are, Aline, you are a good woman, and I 
wish— I wish that I were half as good a mjin." 

He went away to pack his personal belong- 
ings, leaving Aline to go to her own room, 
with tears in her eyes, such as angels weep over 
returning prodigals. She had never known the 
man she had thought her brother so humble 
and so nearly contrite. Could it be that the 
loss of his possessions might prove to him the 
beginning of a new and better state of heart ? 

Early the next morning he left Mannerly 
Hall, and in the evening the new baronet 
arrived. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE NEW BARONET 

Mannerly Hall was quite en fHe one evening 
in the following autumn, when Sir Claude 
Mannerly, as Frank must now be called, the 
newly discovered baronet, gave a great dinner, 
with an evening party later on, to several of 
Liverpool's magnates, with such members of 
their families as they cared to bring with them. 
It was the 6rst big function the master of the 
house had ventured to give, and he had worked 
hard in preparation for it, under the auspices 
of his coach, the Rev. Algernon Wright-Lacey, 
who had undertaken to furbish up his few 
abilities, supply what was lacking — so far as it 
could be supplied — in his mental equipment, 
and impart to him some of that sccuoir /aire 
which is a sine qu^ nott for a man of the world 
in possession of rank and fortune. Not an easy 
task had the Rev. Algernon, but his salary was 
splendid — as good as the pay of two or three 
curacies — and his pupil, or patron, had uader- 

9l8 
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taken to buy him a living as a sort of testimonial 
when his work was done. It was Aline who 
suggested that a tutor, or coach, should be pro- 
cured ; for she found the task of converting the 
former watchmaker into the similitude of a 
gentleman — the real thing he could never be — 
alt(^ether beyond her power, even with the 
assistance of a costly valet, qualified to dress 
his master perfectly, and actually teach him how 
to wear his clothes. There was not quite so 
much friction between the new Sir Claude and 
Aline when the task of finding fault and suggest- 
ing amendment, likewise of being a buffer to 
ward off angularities and roughnesses, was 
assigned to the clergyman. Still, the brother 
and sister, who had so lately discovered their 
relationship, clashed often on essential points. 
For instance. Sir Claude was inclined to forget 
old friends; but Aline insisted upon his treating 
handsomely the several members of the Wood 
family, whom he had thought his relations so 
long; and she would not hear of his being 
otherwise than faithful to Milly Grey, his 
beautiful ^Hf/« at Wigan, whose love he had 
won under such different circumstances. Aline 
thought the girl quite as capable of being trained 
to fill a high position as he was, indeed more so; 
for Milly had nothing vulgar about her, and was 
so good and gentle that she would make an apt 
pupil. 
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In the flush of his first success, when the civil 
courts of law in Liverpool had declared his claim 
to the Mannerly title and the Mannerly estate 
to be valid, Frank hurried over to Wigan to 
tell Milly the great news, and promise her that 
she should be Lady Mannerly and wear the 
Mannerly diamonds before many months were 
over. He was in earnest then ; but perhaps 
something in his manner was a little bombas- 
tical and patronising, for Milly did not seem so 
pleased as she might have been. She would 
rather have had the old Frank, with his more 
modest talk of a little money saved and a small 
home of their own, somewhere near his mother's, 
when at last they should think it prudent to 
marry. She was a little afraid of the new 
baronet, with his tall talk of things quite beyond 
her sphere of life. If she could have had her 
own way, she would have made her lover hand 
over a large part of all that immense wealth — 
so it seemed to her — to various charitable 
objects, not forgetting to give some of it to the 
poor man who had been turned out of his 
kingdom, and to Mrs. Wood and her children, 
and other old friends, only keeping a moderate 
amount for their own use. 

"We should be happier so," she said 
wistfully, " instead of attempting to manage a 
mushroom grandeur, which has sprung up all 
at once, and to which we shall never be 
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accustomed." Then she added in low tones, 
"I'm afraid of riches. Don't you remember, 
dearest, what our Lord said about a rich man, 
and a camel going through the eye of a 
needle ? " 

But Frank laughed at her fears and her 
scruples. He told her she would have to learn 
many things, just as he was going to do, in 
order that she, as well as he, might be fitted for 
their new sphere in life. 

Later he wanted to send Milly as a parlour- 
boarder to a good ladies' school, but she begged 
that she might not be parted from her poor old 
father, who depended on her care, and the little 
cousins to whom she was as a mother, and the 
brother who would be sure not to keep straight 
unless she were there to look after him. 

Perhaps it was foolish of her to cling to these 
simple, helpless individuals — an old man in his 
dotage, little children, and a ne'er-do-well young 
brother — who sapped so much of the vitality of 
her young hard-working life, and the homely 
duties which she, and only she, could perform 
so well? People said, afterwards, that she 
should have thrown all aside when love called, 
and risen up and followed him to the new ties 
and new duties he pointed out to her. The 
young man waxed warm in argument; he quoted 
her own words. 

*' Milly," he said, " you know you used to 
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say, in climbing the hill of life we can get over 
the hard places better if we stand side by side 
and hand in hand." 

And then the girl placed both her hands in 
his, answering with all her soul in her beautiful 
eyes : 

" But we must be sure — quite sure, that it is 
our hill of life, dearest It won't do to go hand 
in hand trapesing about after the god of this 
world — money. " 

For a moment the man was struck by her 
reply ; but then, at the idea of pausing m his 
onward rush, other thoughts came. Milly was 
a little limited and small-minded, perhaps, with 
being brought up in poverty and obscurity, and 
perhaps she had not in her the power to grow 
to what would be required of one who was 
to be Lady Mannerly. Her mind, her nature 
might not be large enough for transplantation 
into high life. He left her with the doubt 
rankling in his mind as to whether she would 
be a fit wife for him. 

Talking the matter over with Aline on his 
return to Mannerly Hall, he was disappointed 
because she took Milly's side, declaring the girl 
was good and true not to throw aside the 
sacred ties of home and kindred at his bidding. 

"Then what am / to do.''" he cried. "/ 
am going to learn to be a gentleman, but who 
will teach her to be a lady ? ' 
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Aline, who had winced at his assertion, 
smiled at his question. 

" I think God will do that," she said, " if she 
is to be one And, for the rest, make your 
mind easy, Claude ; I will have her here some- 
times, and will visit her and teach her all I 
can. Rest assured you will never have any 
cause to be ashamed of Milly." 

Thus matters had proceeded, until, having 
won the favour of leading citizens in Liverpo(» . 
by handsome donations to various municipal 
objects, Sir Claude ventured on the dinner and 
evening party, which were to be a sort of 
house-warming. 

Aline, as hostess, was most charming. Her 
unselfish, sympathising disposition caused her 
to take sincere interest in everyone to whom 
she spoke, and people were not slow to respond 
to the sweet, disinterested trait She looked 
lovely in white satin, adorned simply with pink 
blush roses ; and she wore her late mother's 
pearls, which shone whiter still upon the white- 
ness of her skin. Milly, who wore a soft, 
cream-coloured, clinging silk — a gift of Aline's 
—which set off her rich, dark beauty marvel- 
lously, was ever by Aline's side. The girl was 
timid, as was natural, and spoke Httle — which 
was safer for her, as she was totally unused to 
the topics of society — but her appearance was 
magnificent ; and all the men, and many of the 
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women present, sought for an introduction to 
her. Rumours that she was a poor friend of 
the new baronet's were rife, as were also many 
conjectures as to what relations existed between 
the two. Sir Claude had forbidden Aline to 
mention his engagement with Milly ; and no 
one else knew of it there except the girl 
herself— who was the last person in the world 
to speak to strangers of it— and the Rev. 
Algernon Wright-Lacey, whose influence was 
decidedly against her becoming Lady Mannerly. 
For the perfection of that similitude of a gentle- 
man upon which he was at work, and on which 
his future living depended, demanded that Sir 
Claude's wife should be both a lady born and 
bred, and a clever woman of the world 

The great house was looking at its best, with 
masses of variegated plants, lilies, hydrangeas, 
roses and palms placed everywhere, and white 
marble statues and figures standing about 
amongst them, holding branch electric lights. 

The dinner was pronounced, even by con- 
noisseurs, to be superb — it had cost an immense 
sum — and the large reception afterwards in 
the great drawing-rooms was a brilliant affair. 
Nearly all those Sir Claude and his coach 
had angled for were there, and everyone made 
much of him, especially mothers of marriageable 
daughters and financiers who wished to use 
him for trade purposes. 
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Very quiet the new baronet was at first, 
clinging tenaciously to all the rules laid down 
for his guidance by his Mentor ; but, as the 
evening went on, his head became a little turned, 
perhaps by wine, or adulation, or the conscious- 
ness of success, and he distressed Aline and 
discomfited his tutor by becoming rather noisy 
and bombasdcal. Even Milly, wnom he never 
came near all the evening, became apprehensive 
for him, as she perceived the pitfalls he was 
nearing. Her great eyes followed him wistfully 
as he went about amongst the ladies, facetiously 
joking with some of the younger ones, who did 
not iJiow what to think of him. 

It was Milly who, at length, suggested 
timidly to Aline that it might Be well to take 
some step to break up the party, upon which 
the latter, recognising danger, contrived to give 
a hint or two to intimate friends to begin to 
order their carriages and take leave. 

Then, by degrees, everyone went away ; and 
Milly, who was staying the night with Aline, 
stole off to bed, without having exchanged one 
word with Sir Claude, who scarcely missed her 
from the room. 

"By Jove! It has all been a big success! 
It has been A 1 1" he cried, standing with his 
back to the great fire-place in the hall, filled with 
flowers and ferns and blazing with electric lights 
in the hands of the figures over it. " And you 
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The big house was still. Its inmates were 
presumably asleep, with the exception of the 
valet, who was hurrying to share the lot of the 
majority of his fellows. The corridor was 
dimly lighted, as was usual during the night 
As the baronet looked down it a small clock on 
a bracket struck one, and the sound was caught 
up and repeated by other time-pieces throughout 
the house, including the old oak clock in the 
hall. Sir Claude stood still, listening intently, 
all his old watchmaker's instincts alert as he 
appraised the punctuality, or unpunctuality of 
each clock, and the effectiveness of the several 
monotones. 

Sounds, perhaps, more than sights, awake the 
memory, and bring back pictures of the past 
Sir Claude's mind went back to his old life as a 
youth in the watchmaker's little dwelling and 
small workshop, which he had hated, and to 
escape from which he had gone to London, 
there eventually to take a situation in a 
jeweller's shop. He remembered the tempta- 
tions which beset him in town, and how Horton 
and others of the same calibre had induced him 
to gamble. Then he thought of his return to 
Liverpool, ruined as far as concerned his start 
in London, and saddened at the thought of 
returning thus to his home and his dying 
father. 

Again in fancy he stood by the old watch- 
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maker's death-bed, hearing once more the 
mournful tones of the feeble, quavering voice : 

"I'm just worn out, Frank. I'm just worn 
out. I've m£ide watches apd mended watches 
year in, year out I've put new springs and new 
insides into them; but now I'm worn out my- 
self, and there's no one who can put new works 
into me. I'm past mending. Doctors, they're 
mighty clever, but they cannot make the old 
new £^in. The Great Watchmaker has laid 
me aside as unfit for work in this world." 

Sir Claude remembered his own great pity 
for this tragic ending to a life of honest dealing 
and hard work, and how to his softened heart 
came the last dying request : 

'' You'll be good to little Bobbie and the 
mother — and your sisters — and poor Lennie ! 
His is a hard life — a very hard life. I oughtn't 
to have let him go to that colliery at Wigan. 
He never was very strong, either in mind or 
body, and I ought to have upheld him, and not 
to have let him sink. Poor Len ! He is your 
twin brother, Frank. Never forget that. And 
look after him, will you ? " 

Well, he had promised to do whatever he 
could for Len, and he had meant to keep his 
promise. Indeed, he had himself gone over to 
Wigan to acquaint him with the news of his 
father's death, and see what could be done for 
him. He had gone to Wigan intending to 
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fulfil his promise, and Len's pitiable condition 
still further appealed to him. But the arrival 
of Milly on the scene, in her brilliant young 
beauty, inflamed his senses and filled him with 
a wild desire to have her for himself. He then 
deserted poor Len's cause entirely, and did not 
rest until, at last, he obtained Milly's promise 
to be his wife. 

He remembered Len's visit to him to 
denounce his treachery. In his excited state 
of mind he seemed to see again the collier's 
haggard face, and hear his voice, as he 
said : 

" I've come over from Wigan to tell you that 
you are a scoundrel ! Do you hear me, Frank ? 
A scoundrel ! " 

And he remembered, too, his shame, which 
he endeavoured to hide with an air of bravado, 
as Len went on to describe his hard life at 
Wigan down in the coal-pit, earning his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, about which he had 
never grumbled before because he had one 
solitary joy in it, which his brother had seen, 
and then taken away. 

Yes ; that was the way in which he had 
fulfilled his promise to the old watchmaker he 
had thought his father. Instead of improving 
poor Len's position by doing everything 
possible for him, he had made it ten times 
worse than it was before, by robbing him of 
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the one happiness which saved his life from 
being entirely miserable ! 

It would not bear looking into. For a short 
time, inBamed with success and gratiBed vanity, 
Sir Claude had forejotten what manner of man 
he was. The recollection was startling. With 
the idea of changing disagreeable thoughts for 
pleasanter ones by change of scene, Sir Claude 
passed on through the corridor and down the 
wide oak stairs into the hall. 

Soon he was standing at the entrance to the 
drawing-room, where, a few hours before, he had 
stood with Aline, welcoming their guests ; and 
he seemed to see again the gorgeous scene. 

"Just here I stood," soliloquised he, "when 
the Mayor of Liverpool took my hand and 
thanked me in the name of the city for my 
donation to his fund for the benefit of the poor. 
Here, too, Lady Albamarle stood chatting with 
me, and introduced me to her daughter, the 
Lady Cynthia. And here the great stock- 
broker Lorrimer wrung my hand, declaring he 
would always be pleased to do me a service. 
To-night I was at the height of my power ; but 
I trust I shall ascend yet higher." 

With swelling vanity he passed on into the 
drawing-rooms, and sat in a superb arm-chair, 
which in reality had been occupied by Aline 
for a short time, but in which, it seemed 
to him, he had himself sat whilst the crowd of 
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more or less distinguished guests honoured his 
greatness and success. 

" Who would have thought that 1, the 
dismissed London shop-assistant, should attain 
to such things ? " he said to himself, sitting 
down on the throne-like seat, and revelling in 
the idea of his grandeur. 

It was a time of much elation of soul. He 
was a rich man, the master and owner of that 
great house, with all its costly furniture and 
handsome upholstery. The bevy of men and 
women servants who did the work of the 
mansion was his to command and order about. 
Like the centurion of old, he could say to this 
man, " Go," and he would go, and to that one, 
" Come," and he would come. There were 
few limits to his power in his beautiful home. 
He had an honourable title, too, inherited from 
a long line of ancestors. All that he had once 
coveted, and grudged to another man, was now 
his. In the festivities of that last evening he 
had realised what it was to be a man of wealth 
in the largest city except one in the kingdom. 

His heart was lifted up with pride. In effect 
he was thinking, " What a fine fellow I am ! " 
Already he had forgotten the glimpse of his 
true nature and his wrong-doing which had 
distressed him in the corridor upstairs. He 
had no thought of gratitude to God for the 
many benefits he had received of late ; if he 
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thought of Providence at all, it was to blame 
it for the urdiness with which all these fine 
things had come to him. 

It is recorded in Holy Writ that a certain 
king sat upon a throne in the plenitude of 
earthly power, enjoying the adulation of many, 
taking all the credit to himself, and giving no 
glory to God. For which state of mind " the 
Angel of the Lord smote him, and he was 
eaten of worms and gave up the ghost." 
Those old Bible judgments were very straight 
and to the point, and those things, we are told, 
were written for our learning. History repeats 
itself every day. There is nothing new, says 
the wise man, under the sun. Those who 
have seeing eyes and hearing ears, see and 
hear God's lessons to their eternal profit. 
Others, like swine, trample under foot the 
jewels of God's teaching, and returning to their 
vomit, remain swine still — when otherwise they 
might be clothed in their right minds, sitting at 
Jesus' feet. 

Perhaps Sir Claude's angel touched him at 
that moment, for he remembered Milly, asleep 
then under his roof, and just for a minute his 
heart softened as he thought of her goodness 
and loveliness of soul and mind as well as 
body. He recollected her talk of the hill of 
life, and how, in the time of his great trouble 
about poor Bobbie — he wondered now that he 
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could have cared so much about the child — she 
came to help him over the rough place, saying : 
** Dearest, if we stand side by side, hand in 
hand, we can get over the hard places better." 
His own exact response he had foi^tten, but 
he remembered he had assented, and had made 
her promise that she would always stand by 
him. He had meant to do the same by her ; 
but now his portion was completely changed. 
Not hard places, but easy ones, were before 
him. Instead of trudging up the hill of life 
on foot, thankful for the helpful grip of a 
friendly hand, he was going — so it seemed to 
him — to ride up in the softest and most 
luxurious of carriages, seated in which he had no 
need of Milly — no need at all. Her beauty was 
all very well — he had seen that night how 
others admired it — but he had learned enough 
of society to know that looks alone were not 
sufficient as a passport to its front ranks. 
Milly's love for him was great, no doubt ; but 
they couldn't always be kissing one another. 
" It's not all wedding days," he s^d to himself, 
with pride in his knowledge of the world. " As 
Wri^t-Lacey says, I ought to have a wife 
who will keep me up to the mark^-as 1 have 
had such disadvantages hitherto — and, in a 
measure, hll his place when he is gone, remind- 
ing me of those little points of etiquette, and so 
on, which seem to me absurd, but which others 
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have been accustomed to all thetr lives, and 
the absence of which they would resent. Of 
course, I don't want merely a clever, well-bred 
wife ; I should like one who is good-looking 
and amiable as well. Now I should think Lady 
Cynthia would just do ; and her mother seemed 
wishful for us to be friends — she left us to- 
gether quite a long time. It is true I had a 
little dimculty in talking to Lady Cynthia, and 
she looked slightly bored ; but that might be ■ 
only her maidenly way of showing me she was not 
too keen after me, or, perhaps, her air of any- 
how, no, that's not the word, ennui (that's it !) 
made her appear so. But it's clear she's the 
girl for me. Milly's all very well to walk 
uphill with, hand in hand ; but her weight 
would encumber my carriage, which, on the 
other hand, Lady Cynthia would lighten and 
adorn." 

There was a slight tapping on one of the 
large panes of the nearest window just then, 
which disturbed Claude's reflections. What 
could it be ? Burglars ? He felt slightly 
nervous, remembering what costly plate and 
nicknacks of silver and gold lay about in 
different places. 

The tapping at the window continued. It 
sounded as if someone was rapping with bony 
knuckles on a pane of glass. 

Burglars did not usually announce their 
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coming thus. His courage revived. He walked 
to the window, saying aloud : 

" Who is there ? " 

" By Jove I " was the answer which made Sir 
Claude's anger rise. " It is I — Horton. Let 
me in. I have most important news to tell 
you. Let me in." 

" rii see you hanged first, you rogue and 
villain !" was the reply. 

" What .' Still sore about that paltry hundred 
pounds! Pooh! Man, that's a thing of the past. 
And you can afford to forget it, now you have so 
much money. Let me in." 

" Not I ! " was the still wrathful response. 
" Go away, or I'll call the men, and you shall 
be taken to the police-court to receive your 
deserts." 

" And how about the story I'lican tell the 
curious world of the ' goings on ' of Sir Claude 
Mannerly when a shop-assistant in London ? 
Would you like everyone to know of — " 

"Silence!" shouted Sir Claude, trembling 
with rage. 

"Or of--" 

" Be quiet, will you ? Get away ! " 

"Or—" 

Sir Claude strode to the window, flung it 
open, and confronted the man, with not even a 
pane of glass between them. 

"Come in," he said, "and don't yell out 
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there. The police are ordered to especially 
guard my house to-night. There'll be a 
detective or policeman within earshot." 

" I understand. And you are wise to admit 
me." 

Horton climbed in through the great 
mullioned window. Sir Claude, watching him 
in disgust, observed that he looked shabbier 
and more worn and jaded than of old. He 
uttered no more words of reproach, however, 
for the fellow had taken a tiny pistol out of his 
pocket, and was handling it with apparent 
carelessness. 

" Have you turned burglar or highwayman ?" 
asked Sir Claude somewhat nervously. 

" Not so. I am only after one man at 
present, and that's you." 

" Good gracious ! Are you going to murder 
me ? " gasped the terrified baronet. 

" Not at present," replied the other coolly. 
" I'm going to tell you a story. Once upon a 
time there were two little boys who played 
together at making mud-pies. But at last the 
mud was all done. Jemmy, the clever boy, 
finished his first ; then he snatched Tommy's 
away, and ran off, leaving him in tears. After 
he had gone, however. Tommy discovered a 

great quantity of fresh mud, and he kept it all 
imself; he didn't call Jemmy back to have 
some — " Horton broke off to laugh unpleas- 
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antly and have a good look at his victim ; then 
he continued : " But Jemmy heard of it, and 
came up instantly to seize bis share." 

He looked meaningly at the poor baronet, 
appearing distraught and pale in his goi^eously- 
coloured robe. 

Sir Claude opened his mouth to speak, but 
no word proceeded from it. 

"Well," said the other sharply, "don't you 
twig? I'm jemmy." 

" How much — much?" faltered the unhappy 
baronet 

"As much as I can get How much can 
you lay your hands on to-night ? " 

Sir Claude began to consider. It would not do 
to say too much, for as much as he said, that he 
would have to give to this unfortunate Jemmy. 

"Fifty pounds," he hazarded. 

" Fifty fiddlesticks I " Horton closed the 
window, drew the blind, and threw himself 
into an arm-chair, still making dramatic gestures 
with the pistol. " The master of such a house 
as this," he observed, " must have more than 
fifty pounds in his cash-box." 

" Well, perhaps I have a hundred." 

"What's an odd hundred? By Jove! if I 
hadn't more than that money handy and lived 
in a big shop like this, I'd sell my shirt! But 
you may as well fetch it And haven't you a 
cheque-book ? Bring that, toa" 
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Sir Claude hurried out of the room as fast as 
his trembling legs could carry him. Could he 
— would it be possible for him to rush towards 
the men's quartera to call them up ? Or could 
he reach the alarm-bell himself? Vain con- 
jectures ! "Jemmy" was too clever a man to 
let " Tommy " have the chance of doing that. 
He followed him all the way to his study, with 
noiseless footsteps, and his ominous little weapon 
pointed at his head. 

Sir Claude, on his knees before his safe, 
fumbled with the key so helplessly in his 
nervousness that his visitor pushed him aside, 
and bidding him go to the other end of the 
room, tum&d it himself, holding the pistol in 
one hand ready for instant use should the 
other attack him, or begin to run away. 

Thus, master of the position, Horton helped 
himself to all the available money in the safe, 
without stopping to count it. Some diamonds, 
placed there for safety, he also took possession 
of, and a few other trifles helped to fill his 
pockets. 

That done, he constrained Sir Claude to 
write him a couple of cheques for fifty pounds 
each, grumbling all the time because he did not 
think it safe for him or his accomplices to 
present a cheque for a larger amount 

Sir Claude smiled as he wrote the cheques. 
He could stop them at the bank at all events. 
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But Horton saw the smile, and divined the 
thought ; he therefore insisted upon the 
baronet's swearing that he would take no 
steps to stop the cashing of the cheques. 

After that he complained of the inhospitality 
of the master of the house, suggesting that they 
should adjourn to the dining-room, and see 
what there was left on the sideboard in the 
way of champagne, etc. 

In the great dining-room there was even 
more than Horton could desire in the way of 
food and drink, owing to the lateness of the 
hour at which the servants retired and the 
hospitable habits of the house. 

" Come, old man, you don't drink with me as 
you used to do," said Horton. "Fill your 
glass. A drop of champagne will do you good, 
and make you pick up a bit of courage." He 
was himself drinking heavily. 

Sir Claude shook his head and looked 
extremely morose ; he was longing for the time 
to come when drink might cause Horton to drop 
his offensive weapon, or otherwise become less 
formidable. 

But " the refreshment," as Horton called it, 
only made him talkative, and he sat for fully 
an hour opposite Sir Claude, declaiming against 
the injustice of the latter's being a rich man and 
a baronet, whilst he himself, who was to all 
intents and purposes quite as good, remained a 
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poor be^igar, compelled to resort to all sorts of 
expedients to raise the wind. 

One very startling observation he made in 
conclusion : 

*' You know," he said, leaning forward and 
looking intently at the wretched master of the 
house, who was by that time quite ill and worn 
out with fright, unhappiness, and fatigue, " you 
know very well that, ailthough in the eyes of the 
law you are Sir Claude Mannerly, because your 

f)recious case has been proved, it is far more 
ikely that that collier, poor Len, at WigEui, is 
the man. Ha I You start I Have you ever 
thought of that?" 

Had he ever thought of that ? Sir Claude 
clutched hold of the table, whilst his head reeled, 
as he remembered little doubts, suggestive 
thoughts, broken bits of evidence, which had all 
been swept away, ignored, and left out by the 
strength of his own selhsh will, which would see 
nothing but what it wanted to see. 

'* Ha 1 ha ! You have. I can read it in 
your face. You know, as well as I, that it was 
a dark man who was wanted for the claim, 
for the Mannerly baby was a dark one ; whereas 
you are fair, with light hair. I laughed in my 
sleeve over all the arguments of your lawyers 
and witnesses to the effect that dark babies 
often turn light as they grow older, for I 
knew Len was dark enough. But no one 
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thought of him. The world knew nothing of 
the poor brother at that colliery at Wigan. He 
was, moreover, the last person to understand 
what might be his rights, and that he might 
equally with yourself contest the claim. He 
was unable to read the newspapers. He could 
not even understand them if he did. A poor 
muddle-head like that can easily be ignored 
and left on one side. Even Miss Strong was 
interested in not putting the boot on that foot — 
she naturally desired that her niece s young man 
should be the heir. The other women were 
under her thumb ; perhaps, indeed, they did not 
know that there were twins. The Wood babies 
were separated and taken care of by different 
people during their mother's illness. You see 
I've looked up the case, since I read all about 
it in the papers, and I've made little investiga- 
tions for myself. I did think the girl Mill)', an 
honest enough lass, would have said a word for 
poor Len ; but I suppose she was like all the 
rest of the world, intent upon getting what she 
could for herself and her future husband." 

" You lie ! She isn't like that ! " The words 
came hoarsely from the convulsed face of the 
other man. One thought alone, in all his 
wretchedness, was clear : Milly knew nothing 
of this ; for, if she had known it, if she had had 
the least idea of it, she would have been the 
first, the very first, to have spoken up for Len. 
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" Well, then, like other girls in love, Milly 
was so infatuated with you that she could not 
think of the rights of any other man. By 
Jove ! the fellow's fainted ! " 

Sir Claude had indeed fallen back in a 
swooning condition. 

Horton stood looking at him with contempt ; 
then hearing, as he thought, the sound of 
footsteps and other movements in the house, 
he ran to the window, opened it, and jumped 
out, falling lightly on the ground outside, and 
picking himself up as best he could, he then 
ran across the nearest lawn. 

As he made his way out of the shrubbery, 
the loud barking of watch-dogs and the ringing 
of the Mannerly alarm-bell filled the night air 
with a fierce jargon of sound ; but he sped 
noiselessly away with his rich booty. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

lbn's chaupionship 

Though the men-servants and the police did 
their best, the burglar, or burglars, who broke 
into Mannerly Hall on the night of Sir 
Claude Mannerly's big house-warming, were 
not caught. Indeed, it seemed as if they had 
escaped into empty air, leaving no trace behind 
them. 

As for the baronet, when the butler and his 
fellow-servants burst into the dining-room, he 
lay unconscious on the floor ; and, upon being 
brought round, his utterances were so confused 
and incoherent that little could be gathered from 
them of a reliable nature. Later, he made a 
statement to the police to the effect that, 
hearing a noise in the night, he went down- 
st^rs to see who was there, whereupon he was 
at once violently attacked by a man who robbed 
him to the extent of several pounds. After that 
he fainted, and the but^Iar escaped. When 
asked if he could identify the burglar, he 
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declared positively that he could not, because 
the man was masked. 

Sir Claude had a slight illness, which he 
made the most of, remaining in his bedroom 
until Milly had left the house, and the people 
who had been to his dinner and party had made 
their calls. 

After that he appeared once more downstairs ; 
but he was an altered man, and people were not 
slow to observe St. His very appearance was 
changed from what it was before his terrible 
night-alarm. Grey hairs showed themselves 
amongst his sunny locks ; his face v/as furrowed 
with lines, and pinched with an expression 
of anxiety. There was a frightened look in 
his eyes ; he stooped in a manner quite new 
to him ; and, perhaps because he would eat 
little or nothing, he began to grow extremely 
thin. 

The first thing he did on coming downstairs 
again was to send for Aline, saying he wished 
to have a talk with her. 

She was in the gardens at the time, and 
immediately came in, with her hands full of 
beautiful white chrysanthemums, like balls of 
snow. 

" Better, Claude ? " she asked, with a pleasant 
smile. " That is well. I wanted to have you 
downstairs again. This is such a great big 
house for one person to live in." 
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"There are plenty of servants," he said 
peevishly. 

She glanced at him with a little anxiety. 
" Certainly. Almost too many ! " 

" Then, what more do you want ?" 

Aline put her flowers down on a small 
table near him, and begjm to arrange them. 
What could she say to a brother who con- 
sidered the society of servants good enough 
for her ? 

" Have you nothing to say ?" he snapped. 

" I am afraid you are suffering Claude," she 
said sweetly. " Is it your head still ? " 

" My head's all right," he growled. " Isn't 
there any news ? " 

"Oh, yes! Most of those who were here 
the other night have called, or sent cards ; and 
many, seeing in the papers about the burglary, 
have sent sympathy, and more cards and 
inquiries." 

"What rot!" he said rudely. "Much they 
care!" 

Aline raised her eyebrows a little, and 
shrugged her shoulders slightly. He was 
cross. But perhaps he felt ill. She would 
change the subject. 

" By-the-by," she remarked, " the plans 
have come in for the new schools at Wigan. 
They seem very good. Mr. Wright-Lacey 
and I have been looking at them." 
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Sir Claude frowned. 

" I think it's time I told you what I sent for 
you to hear, Aline," he said slowly and de- 
liberately. " I'm going to stop going in for 
those silly, philanthropic schemes of yours. I 
have done quite enough for the poor at 
Wigan. It is time I did something for 
myself." 

" What ? What do you mean ? " she asked, 
in great surprise. Usually she had found him 
quite liberal and free-handed compared with his 
predecessor. That was the only quality of his 
which she admired ; she had overlooked many 
faults because of what she thought was his 
generosity. 

" I mean what I say," he said. " I've had a 
warning. Instead of giving away my money, 
I'm going to save a big lump sum ; then, if 
I am ousted out of this precious place," he 
waved his hand dramatically around, " I can 
go and enjoy myself somewhere else." 

Aline's eyes had opened with surprise during 
the delivery of this speech. She dropped the 
flowers she was arranging in consternation. 

" But, Claude," she exdaimed, " who could 
possibly oust you ? " 

" The last baronet didn't stay here long," he 
said. 

"Oh, that was because he was not the right 
heir. Now the law has proved you — " 
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" Stop ! " he cried sharply. " Don't let us go 
into that ! " He looked very much excited, and 
his eyes showed terror. '' Understand," he 
said more loudly than was necessary, " under- 
stand I am at present the master here ; and 
I am going to make radical changes. Do you 
hear — radical changes ? I am going to break 
with Milly. Dont interrupt — I'm going to 
break with her entirely. She is not my equal 
— that is, I mean she will not do to be Lady 
Mannerly. I must have a real lady, and, what 
is more, a woman of the world for my wife. 
Wright-Lacey was right about that I wonder 
you don't see it yourself, Aline. But the poor 
people are more to you than all your brothers 
— that is — " his face became crimson, and his 
eyes rolled, " you care more for them than for 
me. Your wishes are not identical with mine, 
as a wife's would be. I intend, with Wright- 
Lacey's help, to woo and win Lady Cynthia 
Albamarle. Then I shall be independent of 
everyone, and can give Wr^ht-Lacey the sack, 
and you — " 

" Claude ! " Aline's gentle face was full of 
great indignation. "You are not yourself," she 
said, with great dignity, " or you would surely 
not talk so wildly. But I will just say this : If 
you are really going to jilt poor MiHy, whose 
love you won, and who is worthy to be your 
wife, and if you are going to cease being good 
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to your poor employes, and are going to seek 
a purely worldly marriage, / shall not stay here. 
/ shall leave your house at once. No. Do 
not reply now. You are not yourself. I will 
hear your answer to-morrow." She swept out 
of the room, leaving the flowers behind her; 
and such was her magnetic influence that, when 
she had gone, Sir Claude felt a sensation of 
utter loneliness, and, for a little while, something 
approaching to dismay. 

Then Wright-Lacey entered, and the master 
of the house rapidly recovered himself as he 
unfolded his schemes to the clergyman, who 
could not understand why he should prepare for 
a possible loss of his position, but supposed he 
had some secret reason for doing so. 

The next day Aline received a sealed note 
from Sir Claude, containing in a few words 
the substance of what he had said to her in 
many, after reading which she quietly left the 
house, and went to take rooms for herself in 
Wigan. 

" There is all the more need," she said to 
herself bravely, "that I should work personally 
among the poor employ^ since my family will 
do nothing for them. And, moreover, I shall be 
near Milly." 

It was, indeed, well for the latter that Miss 
Mannerly was near when the blow fell which 
stripped her youth from her, and blighted the 
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freshness of her beauty. The girl had a deep, 
passionate, loving nature ; far from being exact- 
ing, she had made great allowances for her 
lover's being dazzled by the wonderful change 
in his circumstances, and had told herself he 
would return to her more completely than ever 
when the strangeness of his new position had 
worn off. Even his lack of common courtesy 
in never coming near her on the evening of 
his house-warming had been condoned, Milly 
ascribing the fact to his being shy and nervous, 
or reserved — to anything, indeed, but the true 
reason, that he was ashamed to own his engage- 
ment to a poor collier's daughter. She trusted 
him completely, even when he suffered her to 
leave Mannerly Hall without one kind message, 
which, although he was ill, he might surely have 
sent to her. Nothing damped her faith in 
him. 

The blow, therefore, when it came, was 
all the more terrible. Milly was stunned, 
bewildered, inexpressibly pained when she 
read his letter telling her that, as she 
must have seen, his circumstances had 
changed since he proposed to her, and 
he had no alternative now but to ask her 
to kindly release him from an engagement 
which he was not able to carry out. The 
letter ended by saying that, as some slight 
compensation for the disappointment he had 
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inflicted upon her, he enclosed a cheque for 
one hundred pounds. 

Perhaps the sight of the cheque pained 
Milly even more than the letter. She tore 
it into a thousand fragments, and burned 
them in the fire. " On ! False ! False ! " 
her heart cried passionately. " I would that 
I were dead 1 " she said, with tears running 
down her cheeks. "O God, I would that I 
were dead I" 

Aline came in to comfort her presently, and 
could do nothing but cry, so pitiful was the 
grey look on Milly's face. The latter said little 
to Aline, but mutely acquiesced when that lady 
remarked that she had had a most fortunate 
escape, and that she must be brave and not 
allow this one great disappointment to spoil her 
life. 

Milly kissed Aline's hand, and then was 
taken into her arms and caressed gently and 
lovingly. 

" I shall always look upon you as a sister, 
dear," said " The Angel," as she was called now 
more than ever. 

And Milly clung to her, and said no more; 
but gradually her sobs ceased, and she was 
enabled to go on with her work, feeling stronger 
to do and bear whatever lay before her now 
that she had one friend, one human friend, who 
was hers for time and for eternity. 
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Great is the strength -giving power of true 
friendship. "As iron sharpeneth iron," wrote 
the wise man, "so a man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend" — the countenance 
being the mirror of the soul within, and human 
friendship being a reflection, nay, more, a sug- 
gestion of the divine. Milly was enabled to go 
to her work that day, after Aline left the house, 
to all appearances much as usual. And so she 
went on for a day or two, supported by the 
thought of Aline, and of One greater than Aline, 
whom the human friendship brought very near, 
until, on the Sunday evening, she was able to 
steal away alone and walk to the cemetery, 
there to weep and pray by her brothers' 
graveside. 

Milly thought the cemetery deserted, and 
poured her heart out in tears and prayers as 
she knelt on the soft grass. She had brought 
no flowers with her, only her sorrows ; and, 
though she wept there, her thoughts were not 
so much with her poor dead brothers, Joe and 
Will, and her mother buried close by, as with 
herself in her living troubles, and the false- 
hearted man who had won her love, and then 
had not had strength of will to keep the treasure 
he had won, nor warmth of heart to reciprocate 
it, nor strength of mind to gauge and estimate 
the worth of what he threw away, " I gave 
him all — all," she sighed ; " I kept no reserves. 
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In my heart I set him up as a god — may 
Heaven forgive me ! — and he threw away my 
love, and would have none of it ; and he has 
fallen, as Dagon fell in the Bible story, and he's 
broken — his head and his hands are broken," 
she went on, still thinking of the Old Testament 
record, "so that he can never be set up again — 
never — never — never ! " She lay down on the 
ground, alongside the grave, and, burying her 
lace in the long grass, wept hopeless, despair- 
ing tears for that which was gone never to 
return. 

History repeats itself. Just as, twelve 
months before, she lay there, sobbing her heart 
out on the damp grass, imagining herself alone, 
whilst in reality one who cared for her was 
lurking near, so now, although she knew it not, 
the same man, with the same love in his heart 
— intensified a hundredfold — was drawing near 
across the grass. 

His footsteps made no sound ; and the sob 
in his throat, as he observed her mien, spent 
itself noiselessly in the still air. He was 
therefore able to stand a few moments beside 
his beloved before she was conscious of his 
presence. 

When at last he spoke, it was to say, with 
exceeding tenderness : 

" Don t, Milly. Don't cry so, darling ! " He 
was crying himself all the time, and uie words 
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came out with a great burst of sobs. " Tetl 
me, Milly," he kndt down on the grass beside 
her, holding out his scarred, discoloured hands, 
" what is it, my pretty ? " 

The girl had started up at the first sound of 
his voice, and now she shrank back, very small 
indeed in her own estimation ; for here was 
the victim of her own caprice in iove, even as 
she was the victim of Sir Claude's. Now that 
she recognised herself what it was to be jilted, 
she knew for the first time in all its entirety how 
grievously she had wounded Len. And, more- 
over, she realised that his was a greater love 
than that which she had given Sir Claude. 
For, as in her case with Sir Claude, Len had 
given her all the love of his true, single-hearted 
nature. He bad kept no reserves. She was 
all in all to him — just as Sir Claude had been 
to her. Often and often he had told her she 
was the queen of his heart, and of his life. 
She supposed she, too, had been a sort of god 
to Len. If so, she must have fallen in his 
estimation, never, never to be set up again. 
And yet — ^yet the words that he was saying 
revealed, indeed, his greater love, showing his 
power to lift and set her up once more. 

" Tell me, Milly darling," he pleaded, in a 
broken voice, "what is your grief .^" 

"Oh, Len," she responded, falling back 
quite naturally into the old dialect, " T didn't 
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treat you well ; and now I am punished, 
for my lover's gone and done the same by 
me." 

Before she had finished, Len's hands were 
holding hers, imparting a feeling of renewed 
strength and helpfulness. 

'* The scoundrel ! " he cried. " The das- 
tardly scoundrel ! I told him once, Milly, that 
he was the biggest scoundrel ! Aye, and I'll 
tell him again. To go and take my pretty, and 
set her up, and then dash her down ! Blame 
him ! " For a moment or two he was almost 
inarticulate with rage ; then he continued : 
" I'll speak to him as man to man." He drew 
himself up ; his tears and sobs were gone ; 
there was a certain dignity in the poor man's 
air and manner. "If he be awkward. III do 
for him as m;in to man," he said, "and we'll 
leave out the baronet. Baronet! Like as not 
he has stolen the title, riches and all ! I know 
what Frank is ! " 

He went away in such eagerness to champion 
Milly's cause, and fight Sir Claude, that he 
could not stay to console her any longer. 

But Milly remained by the graves a little 
longer, thinking how true and deep was the 
love of this poor collier, which she had thrown 
aside for the more ephemeral affection of a 
shallow-hearted man of the world. How 
foolish she had been ! 
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" You Enlc sflhr,' Lcn had ontx said to ber, 
"'a='t Tou see vfaat Fiank is ? " 

\V^ siie saw now ; and her heart ached at 

Ikx La strode off to the statkm, to take 
cbe aext train to LJnrpoiA. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

AT MANNERLY HALL 

Dr, Jacobson was troubled. He had been visit- 
ing Mrs. Wood, and congratulating her upon 
Bobbie's complete recovery and his cleverness 
in using the capital artificial leg, which Sir 
Claude Mannerly's money had paid for; and 
had also expressed his satisfaction that the 
baronet, immediately on the establishment of 
his claim, had bought an annuity for the widow 
of ;^200 a year. Lucy and Maggie Wood, too, 
had received from the same source nice little 
dowries of ;^300 each, and the latter was to be 
married to Harry Bentley as soon as he returned 
from Southport, where he was convalescing. 
One question the doctor had asked which had 
not been satisfactorily answered. What had 
Sir Claude done for poor Len Wood .'' The 
answer was " Nothing." Whether Len had 
refused help, or Sir Claude had neglected to 
bestow it, the widow did not know. One 
thing she said which startled Dr. Jacobson : 
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" Peiiiaps I haven't asked him sufficiently 
to give Len something. Of all my children, 
Len has always seemed to me to be less my 
own than the others. I remember when he 
was a baby, I've turned quite sick sometimes 
when Tve looked at him. And I've put him 
down, saying to myself, 'I don't feel to care 
for you as I do for Frankie — and you don't 
take to me neither.' I supposed it was because 
1 was so ill after his birth, £ind he was away 
from me three weeks in the care of some 
friends of my husband's; but so was bis 
iHxither in the care of other friends In this 
city, yet I didn't feel that way about him. 
No; 1 always felt Frank was my very own, 
and as a diild, he clung to me so. But 
1 didn't care for Len as I ought, and 
I neglected sending him to school — they 
wouldn't allow it in these days of school- 
tnsp«:tors — and kept him at home to mind 
the babies. And then I let him go to that 
coal mine at Wigan. I wouldn't have let one 
of the others go ; but I thought it was only 
Len." 

"You say you always felt especially 
drawn to Frank," remarked the doctor. 
"In that case, you must have been aston- 
ished to &nd he wasn't your own child after 
aU ? " 

" Indeed, I could scarcely believe it," was 
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the instant response. " And even now, though 
the lavryers have proved it, I have my doubts. 
There was that tooth. I did just mention it 
to Frank (I'm calling him by the old name 
still), and he begged me to say nothing 
about it And so, perhaps, I oughtn't to say 
anything to you ; but you remember that 
tooth, doctor ? " 

Dr. Jacobson did remember it ; and after he 
had driven away in his carriage, he pondered 
over the matter. Sometimes,* rarely perhaps, 
but still now and again, a child is bom with 
one tooth in its mouth. Neither of Mrs. 
Wood's twins, whom Dr. Jacobson had helped 
into the world, possessed this anomaly. And 
yet, he recollected, after the mother's long illness 
she called him in one day to look at her twins, 
one of whom had returned home from his three 
weeks' stay in Liverpool with a full-developed 
tooth in his mouth. 

" I cannot understand it," S£ud the mother ; 
•' my child hadn't a tooth when he was taken 
away from home; yet you see this one, sir? 
He couldn't have cut it whilst away three 
weeks, could he, sir ? Not for it to be this 
size ? " 

The doctor forgot what answer he had 
made. He was busy, and the Woods were 
some of his poorest patients, so he hurried 
* A fiKt, mediciUy piored. 
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off. But now Mrs. Wood had reminded him 
of it, viewed in the light of subsequent 
events, the matter assumed importance, and 
he found himself thinking of it again and 
again during the day. 

It happened that in the evening he dined 
with a medical friend, Dr. Lloyd, also an 
elderiy practitioner, who had attended the 
Mannerlys of Manneriy Hall for quite a 
quarter of a century. 

As the two doctors sat over th«r wine, the 
talk touched upon the Mannerlys, and Dr. 
Lloyd mentioned that Sir Claude had suffered 
from a rather peculiar nervous attack after the 
night of the burglary, and that he was now 
quite a changed man, so suspicious, bad- 
tempered, and penurious, that his servants 
could not live with him, and were leaving one 
after another. 

" They say it hasn't been the same house 
since Miss Mannerly left," he said, in con- 
clusion. "And certainly she set them the 
example of deserting it" 

"Were any of the Mannerlys of Mannerly 
Hall like this young man ? " asked Dr. Jacobson, 
helping himself to more port. 

" No ; not at all. He's quite a different 
sort of man ; but then we must consider the 
effect of environment upon him all his life. 
He has breathed and moved in a different 
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atmosphere from that in which the sons of 
gentlemen thrive." 

After a little more talk of this kind, Dr. 
Jacobson said : 

" By-the-by, have you your Medical Diary 
or day-book for the year in which the infant, 
Claude Mannerly, was bom ? It would be rather 
interesting to hear what you wrote down about 
it" 

" Yes. So it would." The doctor rose from 
the table, and left the room. Presently he 
returned with a portentous volume, which he 
placed upon the table, with the remark, "For 
the year 18 — , the year of Sir Claude's birth." 
He turned the leaves over. " Ah ! here it is ! " 
He read a few technical expressions about the 
event, and then the single comment : " ' The 
baby was bom with one fully-developed tooth.' 
Ah, I remember it ! " he added ; " tnat some- 
times happens, you know," 

" Yes. I have had a case myself. Have 
you mentioned the infant again ? " 

Dr. Lloyd scanned the pages of his book. 

'"Visit to Mannerly Hall,'" he read presently. 
" ' Baby threatening of croup. Medicine.' " 
Then he smiled. " Ah! here's the tooth again, 
or rather the reverse. I wrote on July 10 : 
* Little Mannerly baby has no tooth now, nor 
any signs of having had one ! ' " He looked up 
at the other doctor. " Ah ! I remember," he 
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off*. But now Mrs. Wood had reminded him 
of it, viewed in the light of subsequent 
events, the matter assumed importance, and 
he found himself thinking of it a^ia and 
again during the day. 

It happened that in the evening he dined 
with a medical friend, Dr. Lloyd, also an 
elderly practitioner, who had attended the 
Mannerlys of Mannerly Hall for quite a 
quarter of a century. 

As the two doctors sat over their wine, the 
talk touched upon the Mannerlys, and Dr. 
Lloyd mentioned that Sir Claude had suffered 
from a rather peculiar nervous attack after the 
night of the burglary, and that he was now 
quite a changed man, so suspicious, bad- 
tempered, and penurious, that his servants 
could not live with him, and were leaving one 
after another. 

" They say it hasn't been the same house 
since Miss Mannerly left," he said, in con- 
clusion. "And certainly she set them the 
example of deserting it." 

" Were any of the Mannerlys of Mannerly 
Hall like this young man ? " asked Dr. Jacobson, 
helping himself to more port 

" No ; not at all. He's quite a different 
sort of man ; but then we must consider the 
effect of environment upon him all his life. 
He has breathed and moved in a different 
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atmosphere from that in which the sons of 
gentlemen thrive." 

After a little more talk of this kind, Dr. 
Jacobson said : 

" By-the-by, have you your Medical Diary 
or day-book for the year in which the infant, 
Claude Mannerly, was born ? It would be rather 
interesting to hear what you wrote down about 
it" 

"Yes. So it would." The doctor rose from 
the table, and left the room. Presently he 
returned with a portentous volume, which he 
placed upon the table, with the remark, " For 
the year 18 — , the year of Sir Claude's birth." 
He turned the leaves over. " Ah ! here it is I " 
He read a few technical expressions about the 
event, and then the single comment : " ' The 
baby was bom with one fully-developed tooth.' 
Ah, I remember it ! " he added ; " rfiat some- 
times happens, you know." 

" Yes. I have had a case myself. Have 
you mentioned the infant again ? " 

Dr. Lloyd scanned the pages of his book. 

'"Visit to Mannerly Hall,'" he read presently. 
" ' Baby threatening of croup. Medicine.' " 
Then he smiled. " Ah ! here's the tooth again, 
or rather the reverse. I wrote on July ro: 
' Little Mannerly baby has no tooth now, nor 
any signs of having had one [ ' " He looked up 
at the other doctor. " Ah ! I remember," he 
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off. But now Mrs. Wood had reminded him 
of it, viewed in the light of subsequent 
events, the matter assumed importance, and 
he found himself thinking of it again and 
again during the day. 

It happened that in the evening he dined 
with a medical friend, Dr. Lloyd, also an 
elderly practitioner, who had attended the 
Mannerlys of Mannerly Hall for quite a 
quarter of a century. 

As the two doctors sat over their wine, the 
talk touched upon the Mannerlys, and Dr. 
Lloyd mentioned that Sir Claude had suffered 
from a rather peculiar nervous attack after the 
night of the burglary, and that he was now 
quite a changed man, so suspicious, bad- 
tempered, and penurious, that his servants 
could not live with him, and were leaving one 
after another. 

"They say it hasn't been the same house 
since Miss Mannerly left," he said, in con- 
clusion. "And certainly she set them the 
example of deserting it." 

" Were any of the Mannerlys of Mannerly 
Hall like this young man .■* " asked Dr. Jacobson, 
helping himself to more port 

" No ; not at all. He's quite a different 
sort of man ; but then we must consider the 
efiect of environment upon him all his life. 
He has breathed and moved in a different 
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atmosphere from that in which the sons of 
gentlemen thrive." 

After a little more talk of this kind, Dr. 
Jacobson said : 

" By-the-by, have you your Medical D'taty 
or day-book for the year in which the infant, 
Claude Mannerly, was born ? It would be rather 
interesting to hear what you wrote down about 
it." 

" Yes. So it would," The doctor rose from 
the table, and left the room. Presently he 
returned with a portentous volume, which he 
placed upon the table, with the remark, " For 
the year 18 — , the year of Sir Claude's birth." 
He turned the leaves over. " Ah ! here it is I " 
He read a few technical expressions about the 
event, and then the single comment : " ' The 
baby was born with one fully-developed tooth.' 
Ah, I remember it ! " he added ; " that some- 
times happens, you know." 

" Yes. I have had a case myself. Have 
you mentioned the infant again ? " 

Dr. Lloyd scanned the pages of his book. 

'"Visit to Mannerly Hdl,'" he read presently. 
" • Baby threatening of croup. Medicine.' " 
Then he smiled. " Ah ! here's the tooth again, 
or rather the reverse. I wrote on July 10: 
' Little Mannerly baby has no tooth now, nor 
any signs of having had one ! ' " He looked up 
at the other doctor. " Ah ! I remember," he 
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off. But now Mrs. Wood had reminded him 
of it, viewed in the light of subsequent 
events, the matter assumol importance, and 
he found himself thinking of it again and 
again during the day. 

It happened that in the evening he dined 
with a medical friend, Dr. Lloyd, also an 
elderly practitioner, who had attended the 
Mannerlys of Mannerly Hall for quite a 
quarter of a century. 

As the two doctors sat over their wine, the 
talk touched upon the Mannerlys, and Dr. 
Lloyd mentioned that Sir Claude had suffered 
from a rather peculiar nervous attack after the 
night of the burgkiry, and that he was now 
quite a changed man, so suspicious, bad- 
tempered, and penurious, that his servants 
could not live with him, and were leaving one 
after another. 

" They say it hasn't been the same house 
since Miss Mannerly left," he said, in con- 
clusion. "And certainly she set them the 
example of deserting it." 

" Were any of the Mannerlys of Mannerly 
Hall like this young man ? " asked Dr. Jacobson, 
helping himsdf to more port 

" No ; not at all. He's quite a different 
sort of man ; but then we must consider the 
effect of environment upon him all his life. 
He has breathed and moved in a different 
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atmosphere from that in which the sons of 
gentlemen thrive." 

After a little more talk of this kind, Dr. 
Jacobson said : 

" By-the-by, have you your Medical Diary 
or day-book for the year in which the infant, 
Claude Mannerly, was born ? It would be rather 
interesting to hear what you wrote down about 
it" 

" Yes. So it would." The doctor rose from 
the table, and left the room. Presently he 
returned with a. portentous volume, which he 
placed upon the table, with the remark, " For 
the year 18 — , the year of Sir Claude's birth." 
He turned the leaves over. " Ah ! here it is ! " 
He read a few technical expressions about the 
event, and then the single comment : " ' The 
baby was born with one fully-developed tooth.' 
Ah, I remember it ! " he added ; " that some- 
times happens, you know." 

" Yes. I have had a case myself. Have 
you mentioned the infant again ? " 

Dr. Lloyd scanned the pages of his book. 

'"Visit to Mannerly Hall,' ' he read presently. 
" ' Baby threatening of croup. Medicine.' " 
Then he smiled. " Ah ! here's the tooth again, 
or rather the reverse. I wrote on July 10: 
' Little Mannerly baby has no tooth now, nor 
any signs of having had one ! ' " He looked up 
at the other doctor. " Ah ! I remember," he 
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added, " I remember very well ; I was very 
much puzzled by that at the time." 

Dr. Jacobson made some trifling observation, 
and turned the conversation by discourang 
about children's teeth and the advance In dental 
surgery. 

He left early, and instead of saying " Home " 
to his coachman, ordered him to drive to 
Mannerly Hall. 

Upon sending in an urgent message, he was 
at once admitted to Sir Claude in his smoking- 
room. The baronet was alone. 

" Good-evening, Dr. Jacobson," said he^ 
looking at his visitor uneasily, " this is 
somewhat of an — " 

" Intrusion ? Just sa Times have changed 
with you. Sir Claude, since the days when you 
used to be glad of a few words with 't'owd 
doctor.' " 

" I imagine that, whatever my disadvantages 
were, at least I never addressed you in ^t 
style," said Sir Claude stiffly. 

" Bless me I What's the matter with you ? 
Of course you never did. The good English 
spoken in your house was always remarkable — 
due, no doubt, to my old patient, Mrs. Wood, 
being superior to her surroundings." 

" Have you come here at this hour — eleven 
o'clock," looking at his watch, " to talk to me 
about diem ? " 
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" No ; I have not. I have come here to speak 
to you about yourself and — and Len Wooa" 

'* hen ! " Sir Claude's pipe dropped from his 
mouth, as did all colour from his face. " Len," 
he repeated. " What — what of him ? " 

His tones trembled with apprehension. He 
caught hold of the arm of his chair, and held on 
to it tightly. 

" Why have you helped all the other members 
of the Wood family, and done nothing for Len } " 

Sir Claude was manifestly relieved. The 
colour returned to his face ; he let go of the arm 
of his chair, picked up his pipe, and began to 
refill it His hands still trembled as he did so ; 
but an air of bravado had returned to his voice 
and manner, as he said : 

" What's that to you ? " 

" I am Len's friend as well as yours," returned 
Dr. Jacobson. *' And I wish to know why you 
have not helped him — the most in need of help 
of the whole family ? " 

" Perhaps Len does not care to be helped. 
He is in such a low state of civilisation out there 
at Wigan that he is content with such comfort 
as occasional visits to the beer-house — to say 
nothing of fits of drunkenness — afford." 

The doctor's hand came down heavily upon 
the table. He spoke angrily. 

"You do him an injustice," he said. " Len 
is a teetotaller ; he has been one ever since he 
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heard of his father's death. You must know it. 
Maggie told me." 

Sir Claude rose with an affected air or 
weariness. 

" I am very much engj^;ed this evening," he 
said, " if you will excuse me ; " he looked 
towards the door. 

Dr. Jacobson remained seated. 

" I understand you have some reason for not 
assisting Len," he said slowly; "or perhaps, as 
you say, he does not care to be assisted by you. 
Now, I will tell you something." He leaned for- 
ward, looking straight into the other's eyes as 
he spoke. " I have come across some curious 
evidence to-day, which proves to my mind con- 
clusively that Len, and not you, is the real 
Claude Mannerly — the real baronet." 

"What do you mean? Explain yourself. 
I — I demand an explanation." 

The young man could scarcely articulate the 
last words ; he sank into the chair from which 
he had risen, and again clutched hold of the arm 
of it, as if for support Once more his face was 
deathly in its pallor ; the drops stood out upon 
his brow ; his eyes were prominent with fright 

Dr. Jacobson told him all he knew, ending 
with the advice : 

" If this is conclusive to your mind — as it is 
to mine — or if you know more about Len's rights 
than I do, for God's sake, don't wait till it is all 
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found out! Make a clean breast of it Set 
poor Len in his right place. Do right — and 
then you will never, never be ashamed." 

There was silence in the room when the 
doctor had ended. The other's face had fallen 
into his hands. All that was sacred in the past 
appealed to him to take Dr. Jacobson's advice, 
and do right by Len at last. The old watch- 
maker's dying words, " You'll be good to poor 
Lennie — you will look after him," and his own 
promise, returned to his memory. But there 
were other things. Could he, would it be 
possible for him to give up the riches, and the 
baronetcy, and everything that had of late 
appeared to be all that was worth living for, 
without even first securing the hand m the 
Lady Cynthia Albamarle, and a small fortune 
scraped up surreptitiously from the Mannerly 
riches whilst he had them in possession ? 
Thoughts can be very rapid in times of excite- 
ment; and he had time to imagine himself 
back at the humble dwelling of the Woods, 
toiling in the close little workshop for a scanty 
pittance, most of which was to be handed 
over for the sustenance of the little family, in 
the few minutes before he answered, in a 
broken voice : 

" Give me time — a few days for thought ! " 
" He who hesitates is lost," said the doctor 
grimly. 
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He was sure now that Frank knew more 
about Len's rie:hts than he did himself. 

Again Frank dropped his face into his hands ; 
again he saw himself at his detested " slavery," 
as he used to call it, at the Woods — a poor 
man, in a poor man's place, with its petty 
interests and lowly significance, its want of 
money, and the ease that money brings, its 
enforced self-denial and hardships, its toilwom 
days, and nights of heavy slumber — the heavy 
slumber of exhaustion, its wakening up, at last, 
to find itself expiring on the old four-post bed 
upstairs, "worn out," as poor old Wood had 
said, " and laid aside by the Great Watchmaker, 
as unfit for use any more in this world." He 
remembered how he had pitied his poor old 
father ; and was this to be the end of himself 
too ? The thought was intolerable. 

With the courage of despair he looked up 
suddenly into the race of the good doctor. 

" If you press me now," he cried, "I shall do 
nothing. I must have a little time in which to 
think things over, and make up my mind." He 
jumped up and paced the room rapidly, his 
eyes rolling wildly, and his body lurching for- 
ward as if he were drunk. " I shall go mad," 
he cried, "if you torment me now! Give me 
three days in which to decide. Do you hear ? " 
he shouted. " Give me three days. I must 
have three days!" 
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Dr. Jacobson had risen and was buttoning 
his coat. 

"Very well," he said, " I will give you three 
days in which to make up your mind. Under- 
stand, you must let me know at the end of three 
days what decision you have come to; and then 
I shall act accordingly." 

" You mean — ? " Frank glared at him inter- 
rogatively. 

" I me£ui that I am Len Wood's friend," was 
the quiet and dignified answer, as the doctor 
turned away. 

When he was once more left alone, Frank 
lost all semblance of composure. He wept ; he 
wrung his hands ; he stamped about the floor, 
and mmg himself at intervals on the couch and 
in his arm-chair, crouching down as if writhing 
at the prospect which lay before him. For he 
knew — -he knew that, whatever he did, there was 
enough evidence known to Horton, Dr. Jacob- 
son, and probably others, to cause an entirely 
new trial to take place, which could but have 
one result, and that inimical to his interests. 
And he recollected now that Dr. Jacobson and 
Len's lawyers would search Into everything, 
and if he appropriated money he would have to 
refund it. And he couldn't marry Lady 
Cynthia in the short time remaining before 
everything was made public ; indeed, he was 
only getting on badly with that suit, notwitfa- 
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standing Wright- Lacey's eflbrts to back him up. 
Lady Cynthia did not seem to approve of the 
change in him since the night of the house- 
warming ; or, perhaps, he went too fast in his 
efforts to ingratiate himself. She certainly all 
but cut him the last time he met her. 

Na There would be nothing for him but a 
return to his lowly occupation as a watchmaker, 
making and mending clocks and watches, year 
in year out, and going his rounds of visits to 
gentlemen's houses, to wind up and repair their 
docks for them, as he used to do of old. And 
— another startling thought ! — it would be the 
old life without Milly in it The girl would 
never look at him again. He had lost her — lost 
her entirely. Never again would they walk up 
that hill of life together, side by side, and hand 
in hand. Never again would she help him over 
the bad places in her brave, fearless manner. 
She knew him now for what he was : a 
cad — a thorough cad ; one who, when wealth 
came to him, and prosperity, pushed her aside 
that he might have all, and more than all, for 
himself. 

Now she was separated from him by a g^reat 
gulf — a gulf of his own creating. 

There was no use in his stretching out empty 
hands and calling, "Milly! Milly!" ever so 
longingly. She would not see the empty 
hands ; she would not hear the cry. He bad 
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slain her love for him with bis own hands — 
murdering it, killing it so that it could never 
live ^^in. Milly was dead to him — for time 
and for eternity. He was crouching in the 
arm-chair now, and he gave a great cry at the 
thought of Milly dead. 

The Rev. Algernon Wright-Lacey hurried 
in ; the butler followed. 

*• Are you ill, Sir Claude ? " they cried with 
one voice. 

As if from some place far away came almost 
soundlessly the answer : 

" Yes ; very, very ill." 

"You perceive," said Wright-Lacey to the 
butler, "he cannot see that poor man from 
Wigan." 

*' Yes, sir. But I fear we shall have trouble 
with him. He is so very determined to be 
seen." 

The attention of the master of the house was 
attracted. 

" Of whom are you speaking ? " he asked. 

" Of a poor man named Len Wood," said the 
clergyman. "I have seen him myself, but 
cannot persuade him to go away. He insists 
upon seeing you." 

" He cannot see me ! He cannot ! " almost 
screamed the baronet. " I won't be seen 1 I 
won't 1 Confound the fellow ! I know what he 
wants — that is, I mean, don't let him in — don't 
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let him come in the house. Do you hear what 
I say ? " he glared at his servant 

"Yes, sir. The man withdrew. 

"You had better go to bed. Sir Claude," 
si^ested the clergyman. " You are too ill to 
be up." 

The other rose unsteadily. 

*' You are right," he said ; "111 go. No;don*t 
send for a doctor. See that fellow goes away, 
and come and tell me when he has gone. It 
will do me more good to hear that he has gone 
away than — than anything." 

" Very well, Sir Claude." 

The Rev. Algernon hastened out of the 
library, noticing, as he did so, that the baronet 
was taking his advice, and going towards his 
bedroom. 

The servants, aided by Mr. Wright-Lacey, 
had great difficulty in inducing Len Wood to 
depart. They used force at length, and turned 
the collier out of the premises. But later he 
returned, and scarcely knowing what he did in 
his great rage and eagerness to get to Sir 
Claude, smashed some windows, for which he 
was duly carried off to the police-station. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

AN UNEQUAI. FIGHT 

Len Wood was imprisoned for a night, but on 
coming before the magistrates was dismissed, 
as no one appeared to prosecute him. 

Immediatdy upon being released he re- 
turned to Mannerly Hall, where he, fortu- 
nately for his purpose, met Sir Claude in the 
grounds. 

The latter looked terribly dismayed to see 
him, but made an attempt at bravado. 

" Well, Len," he said, " so you thought that 
you would smash my windows, as I wouldn't 
see you last night ! Lucky for you that I 
let you off, and didn't appear to prosecute you 
this morning." 

"I'll smash you as well as the windows in 
another minute if you don't mind," was the 
answer, as Len doubled his hard, bony 6st, and 
shook it in his enemy's face. 

The latter stepped back a few paces, horror 
showing in his eyes. 
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"What do you mean?" he asked, tempor- 
ising. " Explain yourself! " 

"Explain ? I'll explain I I came over once 
before from Wigan to speak to you about 
taking my one ewe lamb away from me. I 
said then that you were a scoundrel, and now 
III say more. You are the biggest scoundrel 
that I have ever known ! For " — bis voice 
broke, and he could scarcely articulate the 
words— "what have you done with my ewe 
lamb ? Tell me that I ' He shook his fist ^ain 
in Frank's face. " What have you done ? ' he 
repeated. "Do you hear? What have you 
done with her ? " 

Frank did not answer. He stood silent, his 
face whitening in the pale autumn sunshine. 
A robin on a bush close by began to sing, and 
with a quick, impatient movement he frightened 
it away. Then he looked from the man to the 
sky, blue, but dappled with white and grey 
clouds, one very dark one looming on the 
horizon, and seeming more in unison with his 
mood than the others. Was Milly indeed lost.^ 
She had sent no reply to his letter, and he saw 
by his bank-book that she had not cashed his 
cheque. Was it possible that, in her trouble 
and despair, she had made away with herself? 

" What have you done with her ? " repeated 
Len, adding : " You do not say, you coward I 
But I will tell you. You threw her away. 
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Aye, you took my pretty ewe lamb away from 
the one to whom she was everythmg in the 
world, and then — then you threw her away ! " 

There was silence when Len had said this. 
In the face of the great wrongs he had done 
and was doing him, Sir Claude could say 
nothing. He stood abjectly before the collier — 
he, the master of all that luxurious, costly place, - 
the baronet so proud of his newly-acquired title. 

" I shall fight you," said Len doggedly. " I 
shall thrash you well for what you have done. 
And then, if you do not mend your ways and 
go back to Milly and beg her forgiveness on 

four knees, I will kill you next time I come, 
will — I will kill you ! " 

The other roused himself. 

" I don't want to fight you," he said. "You 
are bringing this quarrel on yourself. Go 
away, Len. Go back to Wigan, and get on 
with your work ; it is all you are fit for." 

The last few words were murmured more to 
himself than to Len. 

But the collier was bent upon fighting, and 
nothing else would content him. He had told 
Sir Claude what he thought of his conduct as 
" man to man." Now he said furiously that he 
was going to "do for him as man to man." 

"Well," said Sir Claude at length, "if you 
must fight, it shall not be here, so near the 
house. Why, the servants would hear, and 
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come flocking over to my assistance. Where 
would you be then ? " 

" I don't care if they kill me after I have 
lunched your head well ! You dirty scoundrel I 
t's Milly that I am thinking of." 

" Milly has a fine champion ! " — with a sneer. 
'* Did she send you here ? ' 

Len gave him a look of contempt How 
little he understood the nature of the girl with 
whose aflection he had trifled! The collier 
began walking farther away from the house. 

In a little square of ground, at the end of a 
lovers' walk, half hidden by laurel leaves, the 
rich man, who was so poor in heart, and the 
poor man, who was so great in heart, fought 
together. 

Sir Claude had the advantage of a better 
physicfd condition. Well fed, well grown, with 
muscles fairly developed, and altogether bigger 
and taller than his opponent, the latter luid 
only a small chance of overcoming him. 

But Len's arms were strong, their muscles 
being well-developed with hard work in the pit. 
He was upheld also by great wrath against the 
ill-user of his dear Milty, and possessed by an 
inordinate zeal to punish him. Therefore, it 
was not strange that he gave Sir Claude some 
tremendous blows before the latter at Iftst 
succeeded in hurling his thin, ilKnourished body 
to the ground. 
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Len fell with his head gainst a tree stump, 
at the corner of a fernery, and lay like a log, 
quite unconscious. 

Sir Claude stood still, looking at him with 
mingled feelings. Was he dead ? Ah I then 
there would have to be no new trial, and Len 
would never come into his rights. Horton 
and Dr. Jacobson would have no object in 
disturbing the existing state of things, unless, 
indeed, they wished to spite the present baronet. 
But if it were known that he (Sir Claude) had 
killed him, ah, then the case would look ex- 
ceedingly black against him I For there would 
be the all-important motive for the deed, and 
he would be adjudged guilty of murder, and 
hanged — hanged by the neck until he died. 

What an end to come to ! Better a 
thousand times to die in that despised old 
four-post bed in the Woods' humble dwelling, 
as a worn-out watchmaker t 

Sir Claude stood in the pale autumn sun- 
shine, looking down at his victim with sickening 
despair. Len was such a poor foe to have 
demolished. His torn clothes, emaciated 
figure, worn, discoloured face, and the blood 
trickling down from a wound in his head, 
seemed to cry shame on the rich, well-set- 
up man who had laid him low. And then 
the memory of the dying father's request to 
him, to be especially good to Len, added a 
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further pang to his remorse. Thus and thus 
had he obeyed that last request. First he had 
taken away from Len his only joy, the girl he 
loved ; then he had seized his birthright, not 
altogether ignorantly, and had kept it in the 
face of corroborative knowledge as to its being^ 
Len's, and not his ; and now, to crown all, he 
had grievously hurt, perhaps had even lulled, 
the poor collier. 

He dared not stay there looking at him any 
longer. He must not even try to bring him 
round ; for if he were found by the side of the 
dying, or dead man, that would indeed be fatal 
evidence against him ! 

With a low, hastily smothered cry, he turned 
and hastened by circuitous paths to the house, 
where he went at once to bed, declaring he 
was very ill, but refusing to see a doctor. 

Len lay where he fell, by the fernery at the 
end of the lovers' walk, unconscious and undis- 
covered, for about two hours; and then, the 
sun being obscured by dark clouds, a gentle 
rain commenced, which, falling on his face, 
gradually aroused and brought him round. 

He sat up, dazed and ignorant of how he 
came there. But it seemed necessary for him 
to get out of the rain ; so he slowly gathered 
himself together, rose to his feet, and with 
difficulty staggered, rather than walked, out of 
the grounds of Mannerly Hall, 
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He scarcely knew afterwards how he made 
his way back to Widnes ; but he got there at 
length, and had his wound bound up and 
bathed by his landliidy before he went to bed. 

And the next day, though still feeling con- 
fused and not quite himself, he went back to 
his work at the coal-pit, grateful to a kindly 
comrade for supplying bis place during his 
absence that he might not lose it. 
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SIR Claude's visitor 

Gradually Sir Claude recovered from his 
terror as time went on, and no news came 
of a dead or murdered man being found on 
his premises. Instead, in an evening paper 
appeared an account of a carri^^e accident 
which had happened to Dr. Jacobson as he was 
driving home from the busiest part of the city. 
His horse had become unmanageable, and, 
running away, had collided with a tramcar and 
overturned the carriage. The doctor was 
thrown out and broke his collar-bone. 

*' That'll settle him for a bit," said Sir Claude 
to himself. " He will have something else to 
think about instead of coming here TOthering 
for an answer at the end of three days." 

As time went on, news coming in of Dr. 
Jacobson's continued illness from shock, as well 
as the broken collar-bone, and nothing more 
being heardof Len, Sir Claudebegan to feel more 
secure. He was, however, extremely unhappy, 
978 
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for he could not make up his mind to do right 
by Len, and yet he could not enjoy wronging 
him, as he felt he was doing more and more 
every day, whilst keeping his possessions and 
leaving him to his hard toil at Wigan. Under 
these circumstances, the baronet's temper 
became so unbearable that even Mr. Wrignt- 
Lacey packed up his belongings and took his 
departure, after making a few pointed remarks 
to the effect that all the livings tn the world 
could not compensate for a prolonged stay with 
a man, whom no effort on his part could possibly 
turn into even a resemblance to a gentleman. 
Sir Claude indulged in some strong language, 
not remarkable Kir refinement, paid him off, 
and let him go. Then the baronet hired new 
servants, and allowed them to have pretty much 
their own way, that they might be induced to 
stay with him ; and then he began to lead a 
morose, solitary life, drinking more than was 
good for him, and hating himself for it 

The autumn passed away, and also November, 
with its shorter days, its colder air and sullen 
rains, its harbingers of winter in many forms. 
December began with frost and snow ; the shops 
hung out their gayest shows of Christmas 
novelties. Bracea by the cold and the thought 
of coming festivities — perhaps in the case of 
heads of households of coming bills — everyone 
worked hard who had any work to do ; whilst 
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those who had not, criticised the others, finding 
no lack of employment in that way. 

Sir Claude, miserable and useless, not caring 
enough about other men to even criticise them, 
mop«i dreadfully. It seemed to him he was 
terribly atone upon the height to which he had 
been borne in that metaphorical carri^^ out of 
which he had turned poor Milly. Now that 
Wright-Lacey had gone, he made no progress 
at all with Lady Cynthia — indeed, everyone in 
society held aloof from him. The fact that M iss 
Mannerly, who was universally respected and 
admired, had left his roof told heavily against 
him with their acquaintances and friends ; and 
when Wright-Lacey went too, people began to 
think there must be something decidedly wrong 
with the new man, and looked askance at him 
and his house. 

It was perhaps not surprising that, under 
these circumstances, his thoughts went back to 
Milly, and he found himself regretting that he 
had cast her off. After all, she was as good as 
he, and quite as capable of filling a high position 
as he was himself. Aline had said so ; and a 
lady by birth and breeding always knows. He 
began to remember and to realise, as he had 
not done for long, her beauty and her charm, 
the magnetic force which, coming from her vivid 
personality, had once quite overpowered his 
senses and his will, making him cast aside every 
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obstacle to ca]l her his. And when he had won 
her, how she had strengthened and supported 
him ! He remembered her words about them 
climbing up the hill of life together, side by 
side and hand in hand; and how well she had 
carried out the idea when he was in trouble and 
in want of help! In imagination he thought he 
saw again her beautiful face, full of tender love, 
as it bent over poor Bobbie in his terrible hour 
of need, and listened to her brave words as she 
broke the sad news of his impending misfortune 
to the poor child. As he thought over every- 
thing, it seemed to him incredible that he could 
have jilted Milly after all that. " I must have 
been mad," he said to himself; " I must have 
been quite mad I " 

He was pacing about his smoking-room just 
then, and Uie air was heavy with the fumes of 
his cigars, and warm with the heat of a great 
log fire. As if suddenly in need of oxygen, he 
went to a French window at one end of the 
room and opened it 

The afternoon was dull and gloomy ; dark 
clouds lowered overhead, betokening more 
snow. The snow, which already lay upon 
the ground and shrubs, had lost its pristine 
whiteness, and was looking spoiled and dirty. 
It occurred to Sir Claude, as he stood look- 
ing at it, that it was some time since he 
had seen Milly, and it was just possible 
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trouble and disappointment might have marred 
her loveliness. 

" It would be well to see her," he said to 
himself, "before I make fresh overtures " — for 
already in those few OHnnents his heart had 
leaped to the resolution that if he could possibly 
regain Milly he would do so — " I should not 
like to have a spoiled Milly for my wife ; and I 
know a love-disappointment sometimes sours 
a girl's nature. Still, I think Milly is superior 
to that sort of thing. But one never knows. 
It would be well to make sure. Ha ! Someone 
is coming up the drive." 

A woman, clothed from head to foot 
in a long cloak, the hood of which partially 
concealed her face, and grasping a stout, 
loosely furled umbrellEi, walked rapidly up 
to him. 

" Miss Strong I " he exclaimed, as the hood 
was thrown back, revealing the harsh features 
of Mitly's aunt "What in ue world has brought 
you here ? " 

"You have; or at least your conduct has." 
was the grim answer, as the woman stood still, 
looking at him scornfully, and flourishing her 
umbrella in a manner which suggested laying It 
about his shoulders. 

"What's the row?" he asked coarsely — in 
critical moments like these he shed his newly- 
acquired manners with surprising celerity. 
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" Haven't you got your money all right this 
quarter ? " 

" Money ! " Miss Strong snorted. " What's 
my bit of money to do with the matter ? You 
and I made a compact, sir, and I didn't think 
you'd have broken it" 

" I bought you an annuity of £200 a year," 
he said sulkily ; " that was doubling what you 
demanded." 

** I say nothing against that," retorted the 
other. " But there was another thing you 
promised me. My niece Milly was to be 
made a lady of; and I've only just heard 
— she never wrote to tell me, who was 
busy nursing children through the measles, 
nor made any complaint — so I've only just 
heard that you're false to her, and have 
broken with her, now you've got to be a 
great man I " 

Miss Strong ended with another energetic 
flourish of the umbrella. 

Sir Claude shrank nervously back. He had 
fought a poor, worn young collier ; but it was 
quite another thing to do battle with an 
incensed, and in her way, irresponsible female, 
armed with a big umbrella. Besides, she would 
really have no case against him if she knew his 
present attitude of mind. 

"I made a mistake," he said, "a great 
mistake ! I was only just thinking about it — " 
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" Since I spoke to you — only since then," 
grumbled the other. 

" No. You are wrong. I'd been thinking 
about it before you appeared, r^rretting what 
I had done, and thinking about making up to 
Milly again — " 

" Now were you ? " 

Miss Strong looked at him suspiciously. A 
few flakes of snow descending leisurely lighted 
on her upturned face, and caused her to beg^n 
to open her umbrella. 

The umbrella had got on the baronet's 
nerves ; he thought the new movement dis- 
tinctly anU^onistic, and shrank back still 
farther into the room. In fact he did not 
stop until he was close to the door, and could 
touch the handle whtre he stood. 

" What are you doing ? " demanded his 
visitor, outside the window. " I shall have to 
raise my voice if you stand so far from me." 

That would never do. Sir Claude hesitated. 
Then, with an effort, he said gingerly : 

" Perhaps — if — if you would kindly leave 
your umbrella outside, you might come in and 
hear what I have to say." 

"Just so." 

Miss Strong closed the umbrella she had put 
up, and, leaning it handle downwards against 
the wall, she shook her skirts, and, entering 
the room, began to cough violently. 
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" Good gracious, woman ! don't make such 
a din ! " cried Sir Claude apprehensively. 

The servants would be certain to hear, and 
perhaps come in to inquire what was the 
matter. 

" It's the smoke I " gasped Miss Strong. 
" Have you — a lozenge ? ' 

Sir Claude had not a cough lozenge. There 
was a phial containing morphia tabloids on the 
mantelshelf — ^he had sent for them as medicine 
for insomnia— and he felt tempted to quieten 
her with some, but reflected it would never do 
to run any risk of killing another person. He 
had just had one narrow escape with Len ; 
fortune might not deal so gently with him 
another time. 

'* I'm recovered," said Miss Strong, to his 
great relief — it would have been to hers, too, 
had she known the danger she was in. " Now, 
young man, I'll speak straight." She sat down 
m a chair, looking very stin and angular in her 
long cloak, and felt about for her umbrella, 
until she remembered where she had left it, 
when she instantly folded her hands meekly on 
her lap, as if, without her weapon, she had lost 
all power to fight " I'll speak very straight," 
she continued, " and let you know that, whether 
you have repented dropping Milly or not, Milly 
shall not be dropped. Do you hear that? 
Milly shall not be dropped." 
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"Quite right! quite right!" assented the 
other meekly, " Nlilly shsul not be dropped." 

Miss Strong stared at him. His tone was 
emphatic. He must surely mean what he said. 
Yet how quickly he had given in, and how 
frightened he looked! She had seldom seen 
so frightened-looking a man. Her victory, she 
feared, was too easy, and that he did not really 
mean what he said. 

" I'll tell you why Milly shall not be dropped," 
she continued ; " because she is my niece." 

The look she threw at Sir Claude was very 
fierce. 

"Certainly," he murmured helplessly ; " Milly 
is your niece." 

He did not quite see her point, but thought 
it was very unpleasant that Milly was her 
niece, so his tones were extremely despondent. 

"And I," said Miss Strong, putting out her 
hand for the umbrella, and drawing it back 
suddenly as it fell on empty air, " 1 hold the 
key of the position. I've made you a baronet. 
Sir Claude; and I can unmake you just as 
quickly." 

He knew then what he had long suspected. 
Miss Strong was aware of Len's prior claim, 
but had chosen to play into his hands, probably 
with the hope that Milly, as his wife, would be 
Lady Mannerly. 

" It is unnecessary," he said quickly, "quite 
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ou to say any more. As I 
discovered my mistake in 
My, and 1 will lose no time 
ler again." 

irted Miss Strong. " I'm not 
I it." 

led. He had not the least 
liUy had surrendered to his 

he felt quite sure of her. 
ive me," he said. " Every- 
it was before. Your niece 
ly Mannerly." 

amurred a little. Milly was 
ind had a will of her own. 
the girl, and he must not 
^et it in a moment, 
glad of his victory over the 
:ertain of one over the loving 
f repeated, again and again. 
Id please him better than to 
Mannerly as soon as it could 

=ts convinced at length, and 
gh the window as she had 
ing to take up her umbrella 
ourish with it, as she plunged 
V rapidly descending, 
n," she said to herself, "I've 
Milly's safe to be Lady Man- 
lone my duty by the child." 
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She was so full of self-satisfaction at her able 
mans^ement of the case, and so absorbed in 
considering the future greatness of her beloved 
Milly, that she did not even see the poor girl, 
with a shawl over her head, who passed her, 
with hurrying steps proceeding towards the 
Hall. 

But Milly, as she ran on, with her mind in a 
whirl of indignation and trouble, recognised her 
aunt without showing that she did so, for she 
could not stop to talk ; her one aim was to see 
Sir Claude as speedily as possible. 
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BnU.v's AWFUL NEWS 

Sir Claude Mannerly was still standing at his 
open window, looking out into the driving snow, 
and thinking of Miss Strong and Milly Grey, 
when the latter came running up to him. 

" By Jove ! Milly, is it you ? " he exclaimed, 
involuntarily holding out his hand. 

The girl did not take it, though she reeled 
as if she were about to fall, and the next moment 
clung to the window-frame, as she looked up to 
him, trying in vain to speak. 

"You're agitated!" he said, taking hold of 
her gently by the arm. " Come inside. I was 
just wantmg to speak to you. Come inside." 

He was about to draw her into the room, but 
she shook his hand off as if she could not endure 
his touch, and tried to speak more than ever. 
However the words would not come, only a 
great sob burst from her panting breast, and 
tears filled the big eyes looking at him reproach- 
fully. The snow whirled about her and made 
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There was relief in his awed tones. The 
death of Len meant so much to him — so much 
that was to his advantage in his perilous 
position. 

" It was an explosion in the coal-mine that 
did it," she said vehemently. " Len was the 
only man near at the time. They brought^him 
up insensible." 

" Ah, poor fellow ! " There was a false note 
in his apparent sympathy which the girl was 
quick to recognise and resent. 

" Much you care ! " she cried, with passion. 
" Yet you," and now she let go of the window- 
frame and stood erect before Sir Claude, her 
white face enveloped in still whiter snow, mak- 
ing her look like an accusing angel in her wrath, 
'''you have been his ruin I You did not keep 
your promise to his father. You did not help 
him on in the world. You stole my love from 
him, and broke his heart — his great, loving, 
faithful heart ! " She had no difficulty in 
speaking now ; her words came rapidly, spurred 
onwards by the depths of her indignation. 
" Not caring for life," she continued, " he grew 
reckless, and. did not take all the precautions 
his dangerous work required. And now he is 
dead. You have done your worst — he is dead, 
and my heart is broken — my heart is broken. 
For now he has gone, I know that, after all, I 
did love him. Aye, and I do love him— dear, 
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patient, faithful, noble-hearted Len I " She 
broke down weeping. 

Her magnetic influence, the force of her 
immense pity and great anger, carried Sir 
Claude's weaker soul from its old selfish moor- 
ings to the rough back-waters of remorse. His 
conduct, held up to his view by the girl he had 
loved in his ephemeral way, who loved poor 
Len, looked heinous in the extreme ; and there 
was worse behind — worse than she knew about 

A sudden impulse to confess, and rid himself 
of the additional burden of secrecy, made him 
cry out in agony : 

" And I did more wrong against him than 
even diat I stole his birtnri^t. Len is the 
real baronet — not I," he hurriedly explained, 
not sparing himself at all, but relating how, 
little by little, as he worked out his own claim 
to the Mannerly estate and tide, he discovered 
traces of Len's superior one, the truth of which 
was further imparted to him, ratified and 
confirmed by both Horton and Dr. jacobson. 

" But Len," he said, in conclusion, " Len 
knew nothing. Sunk in ignorance, down in 
the gutter, there was nothing to fear from him. 
I determined to keep all for myself as long as I 
could. It was a powerful temptation — and I 
fell." He covered his face with his hands. 
He could not look at Milly when he had told 
her everything. 
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She had no words for him — no words at all. 
Everything he had said sent her heart back in 
sympathy to poor, wrong;ed Len. She could 
only think of him. Witn a hasty movement, 
she shook the snow off, which had settled in 
wreaths upon her hood, and turning, set off 
running down the drive. 

She wanted to be back at Wigan, where was 
all that remained of poor, slighted, wronged, 
defrauded, yet most faithful-hearted Len. 

Divining her intention. Sir Claude called 
after her, begging her to return and wait a 
moment or two for the carriage in which he 
would drive her to the station. But she went 
on, as though she heard him not, passing swiftly 
away out of his sight. 

He rang his bell, ordered his dog-cart and a 
fast horse ; but although he looked out carefully 
for her, as he drove rapidly to the station, he 
did not overtake Milly. 

However, he went on to Wigan by the next 
train, with his heart full of the bitterest 
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CONCLVSIOH — REPENTANCE, RECONCILUTION, 

RESTITUTION 

That solitary journey to Wigan — for although 
Milly travelled by the same train he did not 
see her — was a truly awful experience to Sir 
Claude. It seemed to him that everyone he 
met must know what guilt was weighing down 
his soul. Conscience, which had slumbered 
lon^, had been aroused by Milly's fierce denun- 
ciation of his sins, and it lashed him now with 
stinging blows. The memory of Milly's words 
was wdl-nigh unendurable. 

"You, you have been Len's ruin! You did 
not keep your promise to Len's father! You 
did not help him on in the world. You stole 
my love from him and broke his heart — his 
great, loving, faithful heart I And now he is 
dead — you have done your worst. And my 
heart is broken ! " 

Yes ; he had done his worst. He had all but 
killed Len — in fact, he had practically killed 
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him, for if he had done his duty by him the 
poor fellow would not have been killed by the 
explosion In the coal-mine in which he had 
worked so long. He was therefore in reality 
his murderer. The thought plunged him into 
the deepest gloom. Was it for this he had 
been born into the world ; for this that he had 
grown to man's estate ; for this that he had 
lived so long? That he might be another 
Cain, a murderer of his own brother. But 
then, Len wasn't his brother. He, himself, 
was Frank Wood ; therefore Len must 
be Claude Mannerly. This fact, however, 
could do Len no good now, nor the know- 
ledge that he possessed Milly's love after 
all. 

At the thought of Milly and her love for Len, 
he remembered his talk with Miss Strong that 
afternoon about her, and lauQ;hed sardonically 
at the irony of it all. Whilst he was purposing 
to " make up " to Milly again, and woo her for 
himself once more, she was thinking of him 
with the utmost contempt and abhorrence. 

The train was slowing now into the station 
at Wigan, and Sir Claude got out and hurried 
off on foot through the snow, which was still 
falling, to Lens lodgings, not perceiving that, 
quick as he was, Milly was quicker still, and, 
speeding on lighter feet, was on the way before 
him. 
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She reached their destination 6rst, and when 
Sir Claude arrived at the door of the house 
it was Milly who opened it, with a light in 
her beautiful face, and a smile which seemed 
to the wretched man to come from Heaven 
itself. 

"Thank God!" she said, and every tone 
of her voicelwas full of music, thrilling him 
with its gladness, " Len ,is not dead after 
aU." 

" Not dead ! " 

The man to whom she spoke reeled, and 
would have fallen if she had not put out a hand 
to save him. 

" No," she s^d ; and it seemed to him there 
had never been music upon earth so sweet as 
that young voice ; " he has come round, after 
having lain for hours in so deathlike a swoon 
that everyone thought he had quite gone. 
Now he is unconscious ; but he lives." 

" He lives ! Thank God ! " Sir Claude was 
quite overcome with the reaction from his 
despair. " Everything," he said, as soon as he 
could collect his scattered wits, "everything 
possible must be done for him. I will 
telegraph for the best doctors in Liverpool. 
We must have hospital nurses— oh, but there 
won't be accommodation here! We must 
and have him conveyed to Mannerly 
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" No,'* said Milly ; ** let him stay here. 
Send for a doctor or two if you like, and I 
wilt get Miss Mannerly to come in and advise 
me about the nursing. I don't think Len 
would like to see strangers. I shall nurse him 
myself. He is mine." 

She spoke with quiet determination, and a 
firm conviction of the truth. Len was hers 
by the sheer right of mutual, reciprocated 
love. 

Sir Claude followed her humbly into the 
house. It must all be as she wished ; he 
could do nothing but serve under her 
directions. 

All that good nursing and skilful medical aid 
could do for Len was done — Sir Claude not 
sparing money, and Milly having plenty of 
good common sense. Sir Claude and Milly 
both sat up with Len during that first night, 
when the life which had t>een down to the 
brink of the grave still hovered within appreci- 
able distance of it. But the sick man was 
unconscious, and did not know either of them. 
The next night, as Sir Claude was feeling ill, 
after all the mental excitement through which 
he had been passing, he was persuadmi to go 
to bed in the nearest inn, and Aline, who was 
told everything, came to watch with Milly. 
But Len knew not whose ministering presence 
was about him. 
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The next day, however, he was consdous, 
and in spite of the doctors' order that he must 
not be agitated, Sir Claude saw him, and 
made a part of his confession, saying that he 
had wronged him much, and entreating his 
forgiveness. 

" ni not say but what you've done wroi^," 
said Len, his voice pathetic in its weakness, 
" specially to Milly. But if you'U do right by 
her in the future, we'll say naught about the 
past" 

It was no time to discuss the love of Milly. 
What Sir Claude wanted was to gain Len's 
consent to return with him to Mannerly Hall. 
He begged so hard for this, that at last, upon 
receiving his promise that he would never more 
wrong Milly, by word or thought or deed, 
Len consented to go. 

The next day he was carried every inch of 
the way to Mannerly Hall in an invalid carriage. 
There he was laid down gently on a soft couch 
in one of the large and beautiful drawing-rooms, 
near a pleasantly big fire. 

Outside deep snow rested over the lawns and 
shrubberies; inside all was luxuriously appointed 
and brilliantly lighted up. 

And then it was that, the nurse and doctor 
having left them for a little while, Frank, as we 
must again call him, in the presence of Aline 
and Milly, informed Len that he vas the master 
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and owner of Mannerly Hall, and, in fact, the 
real baronet 

The poor collier was so overcome at hearing 
this, and so bewildered and upset, that he scarcely 
heard Frank's somewhat lengthy explanation. 
When it was over, however, he turned to him, 
b^^ing that he would be so very kind as to 
leave the room for a short time. 

" I cannot think right with you here," 
he said pitifully, putting his band up to his 
head. 

" You must go away a little while," said Aline 
to Frank — she was very glad he was not her 
brother, but was trying not to show it — " he is 
so weak yet, and the doctors said we were not 
to agitate him." 

Frank therefore slipped quietly away, leaving 
Len to rest a little longer where he was, before 
being carried into the bedroom which was 
prepared for him. 

After Frank had gone, Len opened his heart 
to the two who remained : 

" I cannot," he said, with a little gasp — " I 
cannot ever be a gentleman ! Frank was 
always t'gentleman — and — and I shouldn't wish 
to be like him — I've always tried to live straight 
— always." 

" You have, I'm sure." It was Aline who 
spoke. " Oh, brother," she laid her hand on 
the poor collier's sleeve, " there is a nobility of 
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soul in you which places you far, far above 
some gentlemen ! " 

He shook his head. 

" Don't," he said, " don't make game of me ! 
Milly," he appealed to her, " you know I can 
never talk findy and do as real gendefolks do. 
I'm only a plam man — a very plain man. I 
can only do my work and earn my bread, and 
when death comes, lay me down and die ; and I 
am sure of this, He who is the poor man's 
Friend will take care of me then," 

It was a long speech for him to make, 
especially in his exhausted condition, and he 
was very tired when it was ended. The two 
women who loved him — for even Aline felt 
tender love for her poor, ill-used, down- 
trodden, yet noble-hearted brother — saw this, 
and hastened to his relief. It was Milly who 
spoke first 

" Lennie," she said tenderly, "just lie still 
and rest now. Don't talk, dear, ancl don't think 
about the money. Only think of the best Friend, 
and us, who love you also ! " 

" Nay, Milly 1 " he shook his head. " Don't 
trifle with me please. You know you do not 
love me i " 

" Oh, Len ! " Milly burst into tears. 

Then Aline spoke. 

"Len," she said, "you've hurt her feelings. 
Milly wasn't thinking of ' making game ' of you. 
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She loves you, dear Len. She understands you 
now. See, how she is cryine because it \syou 
now who misunderstand herl' 

"Misunderstand her? Her? Milly? What 
are you saying ? If you were not our Angel I 
should be very angry with you ! Why, look I 
I understand every thought of our Milly's 
heart. She loves Frank — Sir Claude, they c^I 
him— and I'll make him love her. Yes; I'll 
make him love her, or I'll break every bone in 
his body. The scoundrel I But I'll make him 
do right by our Milly I Look here, if I cannot 
in one-way I will in another! He said some- 
thing about — about this place," he glanced 
wonderingly around the finely-appointed room, 
" and lots of money being mine, and not his. 
Well, if it is so, I don't want it. He may have 
it all if he will only be good to Milly. What I 
want is nothing for myself, only everything for 
Milly." 

" Dear Len," Milly clung to hira, weeping 
still, but smiling through her tears. " I don t 
love Frank now one little bit — he has killed my 
love for him. See now, he jumped upon it and 
stamped it out I " She gave a little stamp with 
her foot to emphasise her words. " Your little 
finger," she continued, taking poor Len's spoiled 
hand in hers — " your little finger is dearer to me 
than Frank's whole person." 

" Milly ! " Len gave a great cry of gladness. 
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Aline heard no more. Quietly, with a full 
bean, she left the room. 

It was on a charming day in June that Len, 
now acknowledged legally and universally to be 
Sir Claude Mannerly, was quietly married in 
St Mary's Church to Milly Grey. 

After the ceremony they went at once to their 
new home, a fine old hall the baronet had 
bought in the heart of Wales, where he pur- 
posed to live, for a while, at least, with his wife 
in great retirement. Only thus could he hope 
to gradually adapt himself to his changed 
position ; and he could have no better teacher 
and helpmate for his purpose than the dear girl 
he had so joyfully made Lady Mannerly. 

Aline remained at Wigan, devoting her 
life to the service of the colliers, and cladly 
being her brother's almoner and the dispenser 
of the lai^e sums he placed at her disposal 
for the benefit of the colliers and their 
families. 

The new baronet gave Frank Wood five 
hundred pounds — more he would not take — 
with which to sail for Australia, there 
to begin a new life under totally different 
circumstances. 

The other members of the Wood family were 
made comfortable for life, an annuity being 
settled upon the mother which was more than 
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sufficient for all their needs — Maggie, too, 
receiving a sufficient dowry to enable her to 
marry her lover, Harry Bentley, at once without 
waiting until he had saved money. 

Of the real Len, he who had at first been 
supposed to be Sir Claude Mannerly, nothing 
more was ever heard. There was a rumour, 
certainly, but it was never substantiated, that 
he had joined the gold-seekers who at that 
time were rushing over to Klondyke, and that 
he was one of those who perished in the 
perilous journey. 

Jezebd Strong was delighted that her niece 
became Lady Mannerly. She took to herself 
much credit for the marriage, although it was 
difficult for others to see that she had done 
anjrthing to bring it about. Only once she 
admitted that she would have been spared 
much -trouble if she had known about Len 
sooner, and more if she had been told that it 
was he and not Frank whom Milly really loved. 

" However," she added, " all is well that ends 
well, And there is no doubt about our Milly 
being Lady Mannerly." 

As for Reginald Horton, a paragraph 
appeared one day in two or three newspapers, 
stating that he had committed suicide in 
despair at losing, through the knavery of a 

greater rogue tluin himself, the proceeds of a 
ig gamble. 
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The death of every gambler who thus 
perishes is a warning to all to refrain from 
endeavouring to win by chance the money that 
is not earned by honest work. 
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